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NEW 
GROUP LPs 


I PLAY AS I PLEASE 
HUMPHREY LYTTLETON 
AND HIS BAND 

LK 4276 


Skid row; Manhattan; La paloma; Goin’ out the back way; Mezzrow; 
Singin’ the blues (till my daddy comes home); Bodega; Looking for 
Turner; Sweethearts on parade 


PLAYTIME 

DON RENDELL, RONNIE ROSS, 
BERT COURTLEY, EDDIE HARVEY, 
PETE BLANNIN, ANDY WHITE 

LK 4265 


Hit the road to Dreamland; Packet of blues; My friend Tom; 
It’s playtime; Tickle toe; The lady is a tramp; Dolly mixture; 
This can’t be love; By pass; Johnny come lately 


DIXIELAND JAZZ 1934-1935 

THE DORSEY BROTHERS’ ORCHESTRA 
*vocal by BOB CROSBY 

LAT 8256 


St. Louis blues; Milneburg joys; Stop, look and listen; Honeysuckle rose; 
Tailspin; Dippermouth blues; Eccentric; By heck; Basin Street blues*; 
Dese, dem and dose; Weary blues 


AFTER GLOW 

CARMEN McRAE 

with rhythm accompaniment 
LAT 8257 


I can’t escape from you; Guess who I saw today; My funny valentine; 
The little things that mean so much; I’m thru’ with love; Nice work 
if you can get it; East of the sun; Exactly like you; All my life; 
Between the devil and the deep blue sea; Dream of life; Perdido 


Laura; This can’t be love; The man I love; Moonglow; I want a little girl; 
It’s easy to remember; Goodbye; She’s funny that way; Until the real 
thing comes along; I’m confessin’; Stormy weather; I surrender, dear; 
I’m in the mood for love; All of me 


SERENADE TO ‘LAURA’ 
ERROLL GARNER 
LTZ-C 15126 


MULLIGAN MEETS MONK 

GERRY MULLIGAN, THELONIOUS 
MONK, Wilbur Ware, Shadow Wilson 
LTZ-U 15127 


BOBBY JASPAR 

BOBBY JASPAR, George Wallington, 
Idrees Sulieman, Wilbur Little, Elvin Jones 
LTZ-U 15128 


’Round about midnight; Rhythm-a-ning; Sweet and lovely; Decidedly; 
Straight, no casher; I mean you 


Seven up; My old flame; All of you; Doublemint; Before dawn; 
Sweet Blanche 


TRIO 

CHARLES MINGUS, HAMPTON HAWES, 
DANNY RICHMOND 

LTZ-J 15129 


THE JIMMY GIUFFRE 3 
JIMMY GIUFFRE, JIMMY HALL, 
RALPH PENA 
LTZ-K 15130 


Yesterdays; Back home blues; I can’t get started; Hamp’s new blues; 
Summertime; Dizzy moods; Laura 


Gotta dance; Two kinds of blues; The song is you; Crazy she calls me; 
Voodoo; My all; That’s the way it is; Crawdad suite; The train and 
the river 
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Croaks this raven, NEVERMORE! 
Morgenstern, Shipman, or Berta Wood 
may make it again—though I doubt it 
but nothing could induce me to do so. 
Not that Newport is through with jazz, 
merely that jazz is through with New- 
port. Festivals will flourish, customers 
will come, recorders and televisers and 
broadcasters will abound, while dozens 
of cellar-to-stellar attractions vie each 
evening under the worst of circumstances 
for the hollowest of triumphs—over ten 
or twelve thousand fad and fashion folk 
—studiously sophisticated teenagers who 
pay no more attention to musicians on 
the bandstand than they _ ordinarily 
accord to partners on the dance floor, 
and their naively impressionable elders 
who inevitably exvress enthusiasm by 
clapping on the downbeat against every 
indication from the very performers with 
whom they feel such happy rapport. 
Small wonder, then, that the most highly 
publicized and best attended events of 
the 1958 programme produced the least 
ingratiating efforts at jazzmaking. 

For instance, the opening night, de- 
signed as a tribute to Ellington, inadvert- 
ently demonstrated, by juxtaposing his 
current orchestra with an alumni group 
under Rex, if not how far the Duke has 
fallen, certainly how pretentious he has 
grown—definitive proof of which arrived 
with Mahalia Jackson’s brave but futile 
attempt to swing the band and thus con- 
vert Come Sunday into genuine gospel 
stuff. The next night, Friday the Fourth, 
found Benny Goodman sending up 
more fizzlers than the gang at Canaveral. 
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REPORT ON NEWPORT 


By JOHN (JAX) LUCAS 


Not even Rushing could ignite this dud, 
whose most ludicrous moment saw But- 
terfield spontaneously revise Ziggy’s 
classic frolic beyond even the Angel Gab- 
reil’s recognition. Blues in the Night, 
Saturday, proved nothing but plain or 
fancy Rock and Roll. Pete Johnson 
played sadly. Big Joe Turner sang badly. 
and they were the best of the lot. Relief 
and rain arrived at midnight when 
Mahalia returned for an hour of truth, 
the first for many festival fans, some of 
whom seemed actually aware of it. Louis 
Armstrong, Sunday  night’s feature, 
appeared precisely at one o’clock—five 
hours after this last affair began and 
three hours too late to save it. 

All of which might have been rendered 
somehow ttolerable by superlative 
matinees. Unfortunately, though less dis- 
appointing because less promising, the 
three afternoon sessions furnished noth- 
ing to redeem the rest. Marshall Brown 
on Friday went acrobatically through the 
motions of conducting the Newport In- 
ternational Jazz Band. which went 
earnestly. and energetically through the 
motions of following him. That this 
wordly group ultimately managed to 
meet his demands was the measure, if 
not altogether the cause. of its failure. 
Saturday was to be Critics’ Choice. 
George Frazier had meant to present 
Julia Lee but she was too ill to travel— 
leaving to Leonard Feather’s offering. 
Willie Smith, the Lion’s share of such 
spoils as were garnered at all. Sunday, 
billed as An Afternoon of Modern Jazz, 
found Thelonious Monk distinctly out of 


his cloister and Tony Scott practically 


’ out of his mind—though Konitz, remain- 


ing unruffled, revealed the full meaning- 
lessness of Cool. 

Which is not to say the fete was quite 
without quality. Three morning meetings 
—attended by about four hundred tem- 
perate or eager loyalists—did much to 
compensate for the fraudulent or farcical 
nature of the touted nights and after- 
noons. In the Masonic Temple on Fri- 
day at 10 a.m. began a lecture on the 
Blues by S. I. Hayakawa that leapt to 
life with the unheralded advent of Jimmy 
Rushing, who sang the whole story as 
nobody ever could tell it, eliciting as he 
did so from Eli’s Chosen Six sounds the 
likes of which they had never so much as 
imagined before. Next day—same time, 
same place—Marshall Stearns topped his 
fellow academician with a talk on the 
Jazz Dance superbly illustrated by Leon 
James and Al Minns, perennial winners 
of the Harvest Moon contests during the 
‘thirties and ‘forties at the Savoy Ball- 
room in Harlem. Immediately seeing was 
believing. Sunday’s surprise, an un- 
scheduled appearance by Mahalia Jack- 
son at the Mount Zion AME Church 
had the added advantage of presenting 
Mahalia in her proper context. This time 
hearing was, at least for an hour, be- 
lieiving. Reverend Simmons had never 
had it so good at Mount Zion, nor had 
the Newport Festival at Freebody Park. 
This was the real thing and no mistake. 
No need to go to Newport for this ! 
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4 Alan Lomax 
accompanied by Dave Lee’s Bandits 


“ Alan Lomax Sings” 


That’s All Right; Long Time Man; Abilene; Brady 
NJE 1055 


Sandy Brown's Jazz Band 
“Afro McJazz” 


Go Ghana; The Card; Ognoliya; Wild Life 
NJE 1056 


Josh White 


“Blues And...” (Part One) 


How Long, How Long Blues; Kansas City Blues; I Had To 
Stoop To Conquer You; Mint Fulep 
NJE 1057 


Teving Fazola’s Dixielanders 
George Hartman and his Orchestra 


“New Orleans Express” — Volume Two 
Jazz Me Blues; Always; Sweet Lorraine; The Darktown Strutters’ Ball 


Terry Gibbs 


Terry Gibbs—vibes ; Herman Wright—bass ; 

Terry Pollard— piano; Nils-Bertil Dahlander—drums 
“Terry Gibbs” — Volume One 

Seven Come Eleven; Imagination 


ERE 1568 


Pete Rugolo and his Orchestra 


“Music For Hi Fi Bugs’ — Volume One 
Oscar And Pete’s Blues; Dream Of You 


Julian “Cannonball” Adderley 


“ Julian ‘ Cannonball’ Adderley In The Land of Hi Fi” 
Blues For Bohemia; I’m Glad There Is You; Dog My Cats; Funior’s Tune 
ERE 1581 


All records in this advertisement are priced at 12/10d}. each. (Inc. P. Tax) 
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“ .. the Tuxedo, a model of the dance halls which make up a good part of the tenderloin, occupies a berth on N. Franklin, 


between Bienville and Iberville. The bar opens without screens onto the street...” 


That was the Tuxedo Dance Hall in the 
New Orleans tenderloin district, Story- 
ville, in 1913. Storyville was a crowded 
district of dance halls, cabarets, and 
brothels, and in 1913 there was music 
everywhere. Most of the musicians in 
the city were working in one of the 
cabarets on Iberville Street or in one of 
the district’s five dance halls. They left 
behind them little record of their noisy 
months in the district, and until recently 
almost nothing was known about the 
music and musicians beyond a few stories 
and a handful of names. 


About 1 a.m. on Sunday night, Easter 
Sunday, March 24, 1913, the owner of a 
dance hall called the 101 Ranch, Billy 
Phillips, walked into the Tuxedo Dance 
Hall to have a drink. There had been 
trouble between Phillips and the owner 
of the Tuxedo, Harry Parker, and both 
of them had friends in the room. As 
Phillips stood at the bar one of the 
waiters, a New York hoodlum using the 
name “Gyp the Blood”, walked up be- 
hind Phillips and shot him in the back. 
Several men began shooting in the nar- 
row room. Phillips, Parker, and Parker's 
brother were killed: three others, includ- 
ing “Gyp the Blood” critically wounded. 


The morning papers in New Orleans 
ran the story under banner headlines. 
The Picayune ran. a four page spread, 
and sent a feature writer into the district 
to do a story on the Tuxedo Dance Hall. 
His article, in the back pages of the 
Picayune on Tuesday morning, was an 
intelligent and colourful description of 
the music and musicians in the dance 
halls of Storyville. It is perhaps the only 
contemporary description of Storyville 
Jazz before the first World War. 

“At the lower end of the hall a stand 


has been erected for the music, about 12 
feet from the dancing floor, and is con- 
nected with it by a small, narrow stair- 
way. Here a negro band holds forth and 
from about 8 o'clock at night until 4 
o'clock in the morning plays varied rags, 
conspicuous for being the latest in 
popular music, interspersed with com- 
positions by the musicians themselves. 
The band has a leader who grotesquely 
prompts the various pieces, which gener- 
ally constitute several brass pieces, a 
violin, guitar, piccolo, and a piano.” 

The pianist was Manuel Manetta, Bab 
Frank played piccolo, Peter Bocage, 
violin; Luis Tio—the uncle of Lorenzo 
Tio Jr.—clarinet; and Louis Cottrell, 
drums. The fine trombone plaver, George 
Filhe, was one of the “several brass 
pieces”, and the cornet player and leader 
was the pioneer jazz musician, Oscar 
“Poppa” Celestin. He was a sensation 
even in those days. 


“The leader of the band at the Tuxedo 
was the pride of the house. Harry 
Lauder, Billy Van or George Evans never 
had anything on him in funny facial ex- 
pressions or funny twists of the legs. 
When he led the band people stopped to 
watch his. antics. He was probably the 
only salaried man in the band, the others 
being supported by the tips received from 
the dancers.” 


The reporter was wrong here. The men 
were paid $1.50 for a night’s work, and 
the house supplied free wine. The band’s 
first cornet player, Arnold Metoyer, had 
spent so much time concentrating on the 
free wine they had to replace him with 
Celestin. On Sunday nights only four of 
the men worked, and they quit an hour 
early. When the shooting started in the 
bar, Bocage, Tio, Buddy Christian, a 
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piano player and Louis Cottrell a drum- 
mer, were up in the band stand playing 
for a sparse crowd. All four of them 
went through a window onto the roof 
and were half way down the block be- 
fore the shooting stopped. Bocage didn’t 
know what had happened until he read 
about it in the newspaper the next 
morning. 

The halls were open for public danc- 
ing, with a few girls working in each 
of them. The girls danced with anyone 
who came in, and between each dance 
the customer was expected to buy two 
drinks for 25 cents apiece, one for him- 
self and one for the girl, and tip the 
waiter and the band, generally 5 cents. 
The girl was given a check entitling her 
to a percentage on the drinks. The 
Picayune called the check system “. . . 
one of the universal features of dance 
halls the world over.” 

Under pressure from city officials the 
police closed the district for the day on 
Monday, and ordered the dance halls to 
stay closed when the district opened up 
on Tuesday. The men from the Tuxedo’s 
orchestra waited for the hall to open 
again, but the halls were kept closed. 
George Filhe, the trombone player, and 
Manetta, the regular piano player, firally 
left the city to try their luck in Chicago. 
Celestin and the others found work with 
the city’s brass bands and cabaret 
orchestras. 

The Picayune article included pictures 
of the Tuxedo a big wooden building 
that looked on the inside like an old 
public school gymnasium, and of Phil- 
lips and Parker. The only picture avail- 
able of Phillips was one of him behind 
the bar of his own place making an 
obscene gesture at the photographer. The 
Picayune printed it anyway. 
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101, CHARLIE AND 

In my column in the sas, 1957, coats 
I mentioned a private pressing made b y 
Dr. Edmond Souchon for distribution to 
his friends. | have just seen and heard 
a copy of this rare item of New Orleans 
exotica. It is a 12-inch LP, pressed on 
clear red vinyl, with a plain white label 
and black printing. The label states, 
“PRIVATE ISSUE”, and gives the date, 
“Dec. 1955”; otherwise, there is no label 
name or catalogue number. Artist and 
tune data, from the labels, are: 
Charlie and Sou—Ukulele—Guitar 
Duets. (Charles J. Hardy, Jr—Uke; 
Edmond Souchon, M.D.—Guitar). Re- 
corded in New Orleans. 


a 


“Ukulele Marmalade” 
“ODJB One-Step” 
“Tea For Two” 
“At The Story ‘Book Ball” 
(Voc. Charlie) 
“Opus 4” (Ragtime Gal) 
“Coquette” 
“Nobody's Baby” 
“Bill Bailey” (Bazooka with 
Words—Sou) 
Society” 
Side 
“IT Had A Dream Dear” 
“Tda” 
“Who’s Sorry Now ?’ 
“Walkin’ The Dog” 
with Words—Sou) 
“Old Gang Of. Mine” 
“Coquette” (Trio) (Note: 
bass added) 
“Little Rock Getaway” 

The term “Bazooka With Words” is 
as given on the label; to the uninitiated 
it is the Doctor’s way of describing his 
own vocal efforts. 


(Bazooka 


Dyn 


string 


102. FANNIE BAKER 

This nom-de-disque was used to cover 
the identity of at least three different 
female vocalists in the early 1920’s. It 
was also used apparently exclusively by 
the American Record Manufacturing 
Company, of Framingham, Mass., or its 
predecessors of unknown name at the 
same location, since it is known only on 
labels which are known to have been 
pressed there—namely. the earliest Oriole 


(see March, 1958 column), Muse, and 
Tremont. 
A “Discography” of FANNIE 


BAKER follows, giving the true identity 
in each case. 

Oriole 109: 

“If That's What You Want Here It 
Is” (Label: 41721-E: wax: 41721-4- 
C-1-1). FANNIE BAKER AND 
HER JAZZ, Character song. 
(Source: Emerson 10366, as by 
LILLYN BROWN and her Jazzbo 
Syncopators. (41721-2). Note: 


WALTER C. ALLEN 


DISCOMANIA 


Oriole issue was pressed from a 
Grey Gull stamper, and used an 
alternate take; reverse, by Bob 
Thomas.) 
Muse 345: 
“Bleeding Hearted Blues” (553 Al). 
FANNIE BAKER. Blues. 
“Wanna Go South Again Blues” 
(558 Al) same. (Source: Cameo 397 
and 381 respectively, as by Lucille 
Hegamin, piano acc.) 
Muse 356: 
“Not Here—Not There” (It’s Fifty 
Miles From Nowhere) (583  B3) 
FANNIE BAKER. Contralto Solo. 
(Reverse, Eddie Shaw) (Source: 
Cameo 405, as by Josephine Hiller.) 
Tremont 0517: 
“Hard Hearted Hannah’ (1172 A3). 
FANNIE BAKER. Vocal. (Reverse, 
by Blaisdell and Thomas) (Source: 
Cameo 624. as by Lucille Hegamin.) 
I am indebted to Perry Armagnac for 
data on all but the last record, which is 
in my own collection. Perry. also pointed 
out the similar pressing origin of these 
sides, and speculated unon FANNIE 
BAKER as a house-name used exclu- 
sively by the Framingham concern. 


103. HENRY ALLEN 

Has anyone ever noticed that there 1s 
a clarinet solo on Henry Allen’s “Don’t 
Let Your Love Go Wrong” (15149; see 
Jazz Directory, volume 1, page 9) that 
sounds to me like Buster Bailey ? 
Neither the Index to Jazz nor the Direc- 
tory list Bailey among the personnel; 
both give Hilton Jefferson as doubling 
on clarinet and alto sax, and Ben Web- 
ster on tenor sax. I have never heard 
masters 15146-4 and 15147-1; on 15148-2 
there is an alto-tenor sax duet, so I 
know there are at least two reedmen 
present: and on this and on 15149-1 
there is an alto sax solo undoubtedly by 
fefferson in addition to the clarinet solo. 
I don’t know of any clarinet solo work 
by Jefferson with which to compare this 
solo, which is so much in the style of 
Bailey; Jefferson did play clarinet on 
some of the Oliver Victors, but is heard 
only in clarinet trios. This Henry Allen 
date was made with Fletcher Herderson 
men, and Bailey had rejoined Henderson 
shortly before this date. 

I will be interested to hear if there 
are any clarinet or tenor sax solos re- 
cognizable as Webster or Bailey, on 
masters 15146 or 15147. It is possible, of 
course, that Bailey was added or substi- 
tuted only for 15149, the last number 
recorded on this date. 

A few minor corrections on this same 
session: the Columbia files give only 
one trumpet, so delete the reference to 
Pee Wee Irwin in Jazz Directory. Black- 
stone gives DeE F5457 a; an additioral 
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issue of “I Wish I Were Twins” (15146)'. 
This is in error; DeE F5457 is “I Wish I 
Were Twins”, all right, but the Coleman 
Hawkins version made in Amsterdam 
on 26 May, 1935, for Dutch Decca (see 
Jazz Directory, vol. 4, page 619). And 
both references give Vocalion 3016 as an 
issue coupling 15148/15149; this is be- 
lieved wrong, since this number was 
assigned twice already—as 3016 to a 
Fats Waller coupling, and as 03016 to a 
Mitchell’s Christian Singers coupling. 


104. THE CALIFORNIA RAMBLERS 


The “Kirkeby” section of Jazz 
Directory, volume 6, is certainly the 
most complete delineation to date of the 
recordings of the California Ramblers 
and the various “hot” units composed of 
men from the whole orchestra, such as 
the Five Birmingham Babies (Pathe- 
Perfect), the Goofus Five (OKeh), The 
Little Ramblers (Columbia), the Varsity 
Fight (Cameo group), the University Six 
(Harmony), and so on. I might add that 
the University Sextette on Lincoln is a 
further pseudonym; an _ example is 
matrix 1144 C, “A New Kind Of Man” 
(With a New Kind of Love For Me), by 
University Sextette, on Lincoln 2256, 
which is a reissue of Cameo 602 by the 
Varsity Eight. Brian Rust tells me that 
The Vagabonds on Gennett 3000 and 
6000 series are probably Ramblers 
items as well. One of these titles is 
indeed listed on page 942 of J.D., but 
there are many more, and I would be 
pleased to hear from anyone owning any 
of these discs, whether they are by this 
group. Aural identification of Adrian 
Pollini on bass sax or goofus is usually 
a good clue to a Rambler item. 

At the top of page 935, Oriole 291 is 
listed as a reissue of Cameo matrix 1186, 
“Copenhagen”. This is in error; Arm- 
agnac’s Dixie Jazz Band discography in 
Record Research gives the matrix num- 
ber of the Oriole as 5680-1 (a Banner- 
Regal matrix) and the band idertity as 
the New Orleans Jazz Band: original 
issue, Regal 9739. 

On page 937, Perfect matrices 
105902/03 are listed as Ramblers items. 
Again, this is wrong, and the clue lies 
in the name under which one of the 
English Actuelle issues was released: 
Harry Reser’s Orchestra. These two 
sides, plus a third (“No One”, 105904) 
were released in the USA on Perfect- 
Pathe as by Bill Wirgis and his Orches- 
tra. This was indeed a Reser recording 
group; see the Discophile, number 34 
(Feb. 1954), nage 9. for full details of 
these and other Wirges sessions. 

I am sure that there are many other 
corrections and additions that could be 
made if we collectors would only take 
the trouble. Please write to me. 
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In the Spring of 1957, Wilbur de Paris and his band were selected to represent the United States in a goodwill tour of Africa. 
The tour began March 1, in Accra, Ghana, where de Paris was invited to participate in the Gold Coast Independence Celebration. 
This was followed by concert performances in Nigeria, the Belgian Congo, Kenya, Libya, Tunisia, Ethiopia and other African countries 
with a grand finale tour of U.S. Air Force bases in Morocco. 


Wilbur's observations and views concerning the reactions of the African native to American jazz are of special significance, for 


they dispute many long-standing, and perhaps erroneous, theories which tend to weld New Orleans jazz with an Afro-American 


synthesis. 


GEORGE W. KAY 
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iple is 
Me), by _ When our plane landed at the airport From our experience I would WILBUR DE PARIS receives a gold medal from 
: See: in Ghana, we were totally unpreparedfor definitely say that the arguments HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY HAILE SELASSIE 
by the the welcome which was in store for us. | advanced by some authorities binding OF ETHIOPIA. April 22, 1957. 
ne that We were met by a delegation composed our American jazz to firmly imbedded 
00 and of members of the U.S. Information Ser- African roots are not completely con- what they could do with those drums 
amblers vice and Embassy, dignitaries of Parlia- vincing. I would say that the only real was out of this world. We have some 
itles is ment, newsmen, radio persons and local affinity between the American Negro and very fine drummers in this country, but 
D.. but officials. They ushered us into the the African, as far as jazz is concerned, is they certainly don’t excel these African 
uld be lounge at the airport where champagne in rhythm. When our drummer, Wilbur boys. I invited these two drummers to 
ing any was served to everyone and cordial Kirk, took drum solos their eyes lit up sit in with us at a concert. At first, on 
bv this greetings exchanged. because this was something they under- “St. Louis Blues”, they tried to follow 
Adrian During our entire ten-day stay in stood. They really went for the drums the rhythm of my drummer, but I dis- 
usually Accra there were continuous rounds of in a big way. Other than that. however, suaded them and suggested that they play 
cocktail parties and receptions. We the bush native was all curiosity, as far the music just as they felt it. The result 
291 is played about eight concerts while we as understanding jazz. was wonderful! Someday I would like 
x 1186, were there, our engagements including There are musicians, of course, who to have those boys on a record dat? with 
Arm- two night club performances (“The Lido” follow jazz and are more familiar with it my band. They would be a sensation. 
iphy in and “Night in Havana”), and concerts at than their brothers. But even here, the As for other instrumentalists in Africa, 
x num- the Odeon theater and the Recreation African musician’s ears are not aside from drummers, I can’t recall hear- 
Banner- Center. All of our concerts were at night accustomed to Western harmonies. When ing many native musicians who could 
“tity as which gave us the opportunity to take in you hear them play Western tunes you integrate their playing into the jazz 
original the daytime festivitics of the Independ- soon discover they play out of tune and idiom—there were possibly two boys 
ence Celebration. often use the wrong chords. Even a per- who would make it with an American 
natrices People continually ask us about the son who knows: very little about music group, the others try but are not very 
; items. reception of American jazz by the knows something is wrong when he hears successful. : 
lue lies citizens of Ghana and the African a popular song played with the right After we left Nigeria we went to Mon- 
of the natives. Among the natives there are two melody but the wrong harmony, but the rovia in Liberia. We played several con- 
leased: classes, he white collar workers (clerks, African does net seem to realise the certs in the city and an engagement at 
e two bank tellers, post office workers—people music is being played with the wrong a vocational school that had _ been 
105904) who have had some sort of education), harmonies and so it doesn’t disturb him. founded on the outskirts of the town. 
Perfect- and the bush African, or native. The This was quite a discovery for us because. Then we went to the Belgian Congo 
Orches- white collar worker has a radio or re- being accustomed to Western music we where we met the first indigenous groups 
cording cord player in his home and has learned cringe when we hear the wrong that recorded. I brought several of their 
ber 34 to understand and enjoy jazz. The bush harmonies. records back with me. The reaction to 
tails of native has heard jazz only spasmodically After we left Ghana we went to our music here was very enthusiastic. We 
over public radio systems, he does not Nigeria, and whilst we were there I had received decorations from the French 
y other have instruments at home, and the only the opportunity to ask two of the local Society. the Jeunesse Musicale and 
uld be interest he shared in jazz was one of drummer boys to sit in with us—they played concerts at Sportsman's Park for 
ly take curiosity. We found this to be true played the bongo and conga drums. the native population and a session for 
; throughout our entire African tour. These chaps were really fabulous and a school group. 
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Our next stop was French Equatorial 
Africa, where we played one concert for 
the European and native audiences. Then 
we flew down to Elizabethville where our 
first concert was a night performance for 
a native audience in the local theater. 
Again the response was the same as it 
had been in the other places, especially 
towards the drums. The other parts of 
the program in which we_ featured 
instrumentalists were very well recieved 
(particularly by the Europeans), but the 
natives were mostly bugeyed with 
curiosity. Incidentally, in Elizabethville 
we gave a concert in one of the most 
modern little theaters that I have seen— 
it was designed I understand by a Danish 
architect. 


Perhaps I should inject a word here 
about native dancing. Beginning in 
Ghana we played for many social dances, 
all of them interracial. Their social 
dancing is the same as we have been 
accustomed to with one exception, they 
have a very popular dance called High 
Life. The dance itself is something of a 
variation on the Cuban Cha Cha Cha; 
it is a dance done with partners, the 
rhythm being of Spanish and Portuguese 
origin. It is quite a dance, and one of 
my favourites, but if one is inhibited 
give it.a miss. 


At all the places we visited I made 
it a point to listen to their music at every 
opportunity. In Khartoum, Sudan, for 
example, we were invited to hear the milit- 
ary band at the army base. The assistant 
conductor of this fine band gave me 
three of his own compositions because 
I was so impressed with them. The tunes 
really swing, in our idiom, and I am 
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doing one of these tunes with our band. 
The funny thing about these numbers 
was the way that fifty piece military 
band played them in unison but without 
harmony. In adapting the tunes for my 
own use, the only thing I have changed 
is the rhythm pattern but we still main- 


tain the unison form that they used in 
playing them. I brought back other 
forms of indigenous music from 
Ethiopia, Kenya and Tanganyika, and 
we plan to make an album, of those 
rumbers which are adaptable for jazz 
instrumentation, very shortly. 
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UN JOURNALISTE FATIGUE QUI 
VIEILLIT MAL? 


Looking back we are somewhat sur- 
prised that this column has survived the 
past crazy decade. It has been sustained 
largely by indignation at what has seem- 
ed to us a state of critical injustice and 
confusion. It has brought us in turn 
--and this, oddly enough, has been 
rather encouraging—many accusations of 
injustice. 

We have been accused of provoking 
hostilities, of fanning the flames, of 
racial prejudice, of bias, of heaviness, of 
impoliteness, of inaccuracy, of trespas- 
sing, of non-understanding, of sniping, 
and of many less odious crimes like 
labelling and pigeonholing. 

Criticism of our views by the tradit- 
ional camp has mostly been made in 
sorrow, at worst with pity, and with that 
element of contempt seldom absent in 
pity. From! the modern camp, on the 
other hand, it has been made with bit- 
terness and anger. Why write about what 
you don’t like? Or, how dare you attack 
what we like? Obviously, our designs 
against the sacred cow of progressive 
modernism were malevolent and cun- 
ning! In fact, of course, they were a not 
altogether consistent reflection of in- 
stinctive dislike. A rational explanation 
of one’s likes and. dislikes is the hardest 
—and often impossible—part of musical 
criticism. 

If he is truly committed, a critic ends 
up fighting for greater acceptance or 
appreciation of the music and musicians 
he most admires, and not infrequently 
this involves a certain amount of de- 
traction of those he detests. This may 
be unfortunate, not saintly, but it is 
human and the common reality. Before 
the artists, there is more irreverence than 
humility. 

Kingsley Amis may refer to Roy 
Eldridge as ‘ta mere squeal-merchant”, 
Howard Lucraft to Stuff Smith as an 
“old-time jazz violinist’, Rudi Blesh to 
Duke’s as a “society band”, Steve Race 
to Brubeck as “the most individual jazz 
voice of the early 1950s”, and so on. 
These are blows in the war of ideas, 
shrewd or ill-judged, defensive or offen- 
sive, hard or soft, but recognizable as 
blows. 

Then there are those who would have 
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us believe that the stylistic divisions are 
false and valueless, that jazzmen of 
different schools can play well, even 
advantageously, together. Are they fools 
or strategists? They are strategists, play- 
ing for the support of numbers, and 
sometimes capable of seducing fools 
into believing that a group composed of, 
say, Kid Ory, Johnny Hodges, Miles 
Davis, Pete Johnson, Slam Stewart and 
Louis Bellson would be so filled with 
mutual inspiration as to produce music 
of artistic worth. 

All this may seem very obvious to 
you. What we want to stress is that the 
clash of critical opinion goes on all the 
time, here subtly and secretly, there 
openly and violently. It is all of no 
importance except inasmuch as it affects 
the welfare of the artists. It is a game 
the critics play at the expense of the 
audience, and it is a game, you must 
understand, that only the modernists play 
clean and fair. Which brings us to 
André Hodeir. 

Hodeir wrote a very plausible book a 
few years ago, you may remember, one 
that was generally well received. Orson 
Welles made the point recently in “The 
Observer” that “the only critic worth 
listening to is the convincing advocate 
of his own opinion.” Many found 
Hodeir convincing. We did not. It was 
obvious in which direction he would 
move. 

In France, Hodeir contributes articles 
to a weekly paper called “Arts” with 
an influential circulation of around 
50,000. In November 1955 he welcomed 
Louis’ appearance at the Olympia in 
Paris with big headlines reading. “Arm- 
strong. un jazzman qui vieillit mal” 
(Armstrong, a jazzman who grows old 
badly). Louis, it seems, was too old for 
the trumpet, ought not to play it at 
concerts, but could still look forward 
to some good days ag a singer. There 
were the usual strictures about Uncle 
Tom. Trummy Young was growing old 
badly, too, because he played ‘‘Margie” 
better with Lunceford than with Louis. 
Unfortunately, all this noble effort was 
wasted. Louis had an enormous success. 

While negotiations for Duke Elling- 
ton’s forthcoming European tour were 
still proceeding, another “étude” by 
Hodeir appeared in “Arts” (no. 676). On 
the top of the front page, one read: 
“Duke Ellington, Musicien Fatigué’. In- 
side, Hodeir sprawled all over page 9 
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under this heading: “Duke Ellington est 
devenu un musicien fatigué saccageant 
ses propres_ chefs-d’oeuvre” (Duke 
Ellington has become a tired musician 
pillaging his own masterpieces). Hodeir’s 
case was built almost entirely on a com- 
parison of the 1940 and 1956 recorded 
versions of “Ko-Ko”. The superiority of 
the original provided proof of Duke’s 
tiredness and lamentable decline. The 
argument and its purpose were made 
rather too obvious by another piece on 
the same page from the same sweet pen. 
This one was all about Miles Davis, Gil 
Evans and the “Miles Ahead” LP. “Gil 
Evans”, Hodeir claimed, “peut prendre 
place laissée libre par Duke Ellington.” 
(Gil Evans can take the place left free 
by Duke Ellington.) 

It is hard to believe that “Ko Ko” 
was the only track Hodeir played on 
London’s “Historicaiiy Speaking” LP, or 
that he has not heard “A Drum Is a 
Woman” and “Such Sweet Thunder”. 
According to Nat Hentoff in “HiFi and 
Music Review” for July 1958, “le 
musicien fatigué”’ has been pretty active 
lately: 

“This year Ellington revised and re- 
recorded the first two movements of his 
first major long composition. ‘Black, 
Brown and Beige’. He then convinced 
Mahalia Jackson—who had never before 
consented to sing with a iazz band—to 
participate in ‘Come Sunday’, the spir- 
itual section of the work. Ellington has 
also completed two more Columbia 
albums, is working on at least two new 
major works, has accepted a commis- 
sion from the Great South Bay (Long 
Island) Jazz Festival, is likely to tour 
England and Europe this falf in his first 
extensive foreign journey in_ several 
vears, and is still hoping to gain backing 
for his Broadway musical, ‘The Man 
With Four Sides’.” 

Duke is 59. 

Hodeir is 37. 

Remembering that to knock the great 
is the easiest, cheapest way to iournal- 
istic sensation and success. Which of 
these men strikes you as “fatigué’”’? 


THE CATS ON THE COVERS 


It seems probable to us that LP 
sleeves will one day be collected by 
people who are not remotely interested 
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in the music the sleeves envelop, just 
as there are collectors of cigarette cards 
who do not smoke. There may even be 
exhibitions of sleeves, codification, dis- 
cussions of trends, and so on. 


Right now, we are interested in the 
cat trend on jazz sleeves, and we have 
arranged a-small exhibition around the 
walls of the room in which we write. 
(A modest charge is made for admission) 


Among the comic cats are the Robert 
Leydenfrost sextet adorning Buck Clay- 
ton’s “All the Cats Join In” on Philips 
BBL 7129. These are obviously seniors, 
superior and experienced. The Steig cats 
on Philips BBL 7054 by Chu, on Epic 
LG 3105 by Johnny Hodges, and on 
Epic LG 3108 by The Duke’s Men, have 
the liveliest sense of humour and a 
distinct sense of mischief. 

The rock ‘n’ roll cats on Buddy John- 
son’s Mercury MPT 7515 look like im- 
pecunious types from a poor quarter 
who have splurged their all on attire 
and are determined on a good time. 

The charmer surmounted by a large 
feathered hat on Buddy Tate’s Allegro 
1741, and the three Dixiecats (Dixie- 
kittens, to be accurate) on Columbia 
33SX 1080, are undoubtedly from the 
same litter. The delicacy of their appeal 
is presumably a trap for those who, if 
they knew what kind of music lay be- 
hind, would never dream of buying it. 

The -Happy Cats on Joe Newman’s 
Vogue-Coral LVA 9052 are insufficiently 
realised, perhaps because the music 
within is insufficiently happy. 


Most impressive of all are the sleeves 
which adorn American Vanguard VRS 
8520 and VRS 8521, the re-masteredi Vic 
Dickenson sessions in 12in.LP form. 
Amid the handsomest of jungle cats, 
lions and tigers, Vic sits serenely at ease, 
obviously a king of cats himself and a 
master of any and every situation. 


Among the latest to reach us are Bob 
Crosby’s Bob Cats on Coral LVA 9083. 
These cats are not too convincing, and 
the one with the baton is definitely a 
phoney. The three in what appears to 
be an upturned loudspeaker seem 
genuine and presumably represent Eddie 
Miller, Matty Matlock and Nappy Lam- 
are, who are heard on the record playing 
with their customary simplicity and 
honesty of purpose. The track we like 
best, incidentally, is “Do You Ever 
Think of Me?”, where Dixieland is de- 
serted in favour of a_ semi-arranged 
mainstream idiom. We feel particularly 
sorry Eddie Miller got stuck with this 
Bob Cat formula, for he swings easily 
and has a rare, relaxed conception of 
jazz. The excuse for these Bob Cat re- 
makes is that they are in shattering hi- 
fi. Has it yet occurred to you that we 
are now in for another desperate era of 
re-makes, this time in gorgeous stereo? 


Enter now an English cat, the most 
realistic of all, terribly alert, dangerous, 
not one to be trifled with. crouching on 
a blood-red cushion and looking resent- 
fully at the photographer, Mrs. Patricia 
Preston, who, one is happy to know, 
escaped without a scratch. “That Cat 
Felix”, it says, and this is for Lennie 
Felix on Nixa NJT 514. (Through cir- 
cumstances unnecessary to mention, we 
have heard this record often. All we 


want to say now is that it is worth 
hearing often.) 


—584— 
SHALL WE WALTZ? 


The Benny Carter recordings on 
Decca LK 4221 are 22 years old. En- 
gineer Bert Steffens has made “his 
transfers to tape and subsequent quality 
improvements” with great skill. Today, 
groups of similar instrumentation are 
not always ag well as recorded as this, 
not in terms of balance. 

Apart from writing and arranging 
most of the numbers, Benny is on all 
of them as a performer—on alto, clar- 
inet, tenor and trumpet. The British jazz 
stars of that period acquit themselves 
quite- well, but on whatever instrument 
he is blowing, Benny is the outstanding 
man. If you happened to play this re- 
cord through without reading the solo 
routines on the sleeve first, didn’t the 
trumpet on the very last track, “When 
Day Is Done”, register strongly? Despite 
the fluff in the first chorus, this is music 
from an alto saxophonist any trumpeter 
might be proud to have played. 

Several passages on this record sup- 
port Hugues Panassié’s claim in his 
“Dictionary of Jazz”: “Carter does not 
throw his spell over a band merely by 
virtue of his arrangements or his re- 
hearsing of the players; it is only 
necessary for him to be playing first 
alto saxophone or first trumpet for the 
whole interpretation to change electric- 
ally.” Leadership, in other words, by 
inspiring example. 

What is to be heard in Benny’s solos 
here is an unusual emphasis on graceful 
lyricism. The same applied to Hawk’s 
work of that time. Always two of the 
most technically advanced sax players, 
their technique then was at the service 
of the singing, unostentatious line, which 
in turn expressed an emotional story. 
For a more than ordinarily discerning 
view on what has happened since, read 


Benny Green’s chapter in “The Decca 
Book of Jazz’. 

Benny’s (Carter’s, that is) trumpet is 
also heard in an Armstrong-inspired solo 
on “Waltzin’ the Blues”, a recording 
which got a lot of publicity when it first 
appeared. 

The importance of playing jazz in 
waltztime, then as now, escapes us, but 
Mercury’s Bob Shad evidently thought 
it had gimmick possibilities and pushed 
Max Roach into making a whole LP in 
three-quarter time, and this is now 
presented to us on EmArcy EJL 1282. 

The men responsible besides Max are, 
according to “Down Beat”, Sonny 
Rollins, ts, Kenny Dorham, tp, Billy 
Wallace, p, and George Borrow, b, with 
Ray Bryant taking Wallace’s place on 
the last title. (These details are not pro- 
vided on the sleeve and it seems time 
that the inadequacy of the information 
given by U.S. Mercury was criticised 
with the sharpness formerly reserved for 
Norman Granz. Maybe Jack Tracy will 
be able to effect an improvement.) 

“This,” we are informed on the sleeve, 
“is the first jazz album to be composed 
entirely of waltzes, or at least waltz- 
time.” We sincerely hope it is the last. 
That jazz can survive at three-quarter 
time is hardly worth the effort of prov- 
ing. It is, anyway, a morbid idea, like 
trying to arrange a race for three-legged 
horses. 

The sound of Kenny Dorham’s 
trumpet and his corny phrasing is comic 
or proctalgic, dependent on the listen- 
er’s mood. Sonny Rollins often seems 
bent on leaving the waltzing to the 
thythm section and takes off ominously. 
We like his sound on this record. It is 
recorded at a slightly lower level than 
on other records we have, and we find 
it far more sympathetic. Ray Byrant 
comes through well on the last title. 
Billy Wallace solos amusingly on “Blues 
Waltz”, authoritatively on “Valse Hot”. 

This kind of valueless enterprise is in- 
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dicauve of the kind of ennui that 
afflicts too many people engaged directly 
or indirectly in the production of jazz. 
The people who blow good jazz, like the 
material on which it is made, are well 
known. Why is it boring to use them? 


—585— 
THRICE WELCOME, NEW VOICE 


“The jazz artist who becomes nation- 
ally known is written about as though 
he came into existence only upon his arri- 
val in New York. His career in the big 
cities, where jazz is more of a commer- 
cial entertainment than part of a total 
way of life, is stressed at the expense of 
his life in the South, the Southwest, and 
the Midwest, where most. Negro musi- 
cians at least found their early develop- 
ment. Thus we are left with an impres- 
sion of mysterious rootlessness, and the 
true and often annoying complexity of 
American cultural experience is over- 
simplified.” 

Ralph Ellison, 
“The Saturday Review”, 
May 17th, 1958. 


ROOTY 


It often happens to people who have 
led a life of great personal freedom that, 
as they grow older, they begin to esteem 
roots and the more permanent things of 
this world. It seems possible that the 
academic striving of “modern” jazz, its 
non-functional and often absolute 
character, have begun to strike even some 
of its exponents as a little empty. 

Jimmy Giuffre’s “The Train and the 
River”, for instance, sounded to us like 
a very genteel exploration of the folk 
past, which salvaged the pretty and the 
picturesque and reproduced them in 
pastel shades. More significant is Mose 
Allison’s “Back Country Suite” (Esquire 
32-051). 

Allison is a Mississippi storekeeper’s 
son who went from high school to the 
University of Mississippi. After a spell 
in the army, he continued his education 
at Louisiana State University, graduated 
with a B.A. in English, and then plunged 
into music. Arriving in New York in 
1956, he appears to have gone through 
the “modern” hoop with characters like 
Al Cohn and Stan Getz. All told, this 
reads like an unusual kind of background 
for a jazzman, and here we have an 
apparently intelligent Southerner blend- 
ing a knowledge of the blues with a taste 
for “modern” piano. 

The blend is a little light at times, but 
it is intriguing. The suite strikes us as 
somewhat superficial, as music known 
and thought, but not too deeply felt. The 
impressive performance is “You Won't 
Let Me Go”, a tune Allison heard Josh 
White sing in a movie. Here he extracts 
the utmost from a moving little melody— 
perhaps we should say he puts so much 
into it—in a way that recalls Jelly Roll 
Morton. The tempo is slow, but he gets a 
pronounced lift that is a testimony to his 
blues experience. The balance of the per- 
formance is classical in the jazz sense: 
first the presentation of the theme, then 
a grave improvisation a little 4 la John 
Lewis, and last a return to the theme 
with minor variations. The mood here. 


as in most of his work is lyrically reflec- 
tive, quiet with a firm beat. The ballad 
interpretation which follows is only a 
little less successful. 

He also sings a couple of blues in a 
suitably unsophisticated voice that is 
humorous in a deadpan fashion on 
“Blues” and effectively authentic on 
Mercy Dee’s “One Room _ Country 
Shack”. The latter is particularly well 
played ‘and sung. The lyrics are excellent 
and the last line is strikingly climactic: 
“I’m gonna find me some kind of com- 
panion even if she’s dumb, deaf, crippled 
and blind.” 

Allison doesn’t have to worry about 
roots. His LP seems to be successful here 
and in the U.S. It will be interesting to 
see what else he can do, and where he 
goes from this point of arrival and 
departure. 

The way Ira Gitler slings names of 
blues singers around in the notes makes 
us wonder if he ever heard any one of 
them, and if he did, whether he still 
listens to Tampa Red, Memphis Slim, 
Sonny Boy Williamson, John Lee Hooker, 
Lightning Hopkins an B. B. King. He 
agrees with Mose that “the blues is like a 
religion”, but that doesn’t prevent his 
being an aetheist ! 
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SINATRA SAYS 


“Professionally and musically, I can’t 
begin to fully evaluate the tremendous im- 
portance of Negro singers and musicians 
to my development as a singer. The debt 
I owe them is too immense ever to be 
repaid. It has been much more than a 
long association. I have been on the re- 
ceiving end of inspiration from a succes- 
sion of great Negro singers and jazz 
artists stretching all the way back to 


early Louis Armstrong and Duke Elling- 
ton, who is happily at last being recog- 
nized as one of his country’s most dis- 
tinguished composers.” 

“But it is Billie Holiday, whom I first 
heard in 52nd Street clubs in the early 
1930’s, who was and still remains the 
greatest single musical influence on me. 
It has been a warm and wonderful in- 
fluence and I am very proud to acknow- 
ledge it. Lady Days is unquestionably the 
most important influence on American 
popular singing in the last 20 years. With 
a few exceptions, every major pop singer 
in the U.S. during her generation has 
been touched in some way by her genius.” 

“There were many other great Negro 
jazzmen whom I met along the way and 
whose art helped to educate me music- 
ally. Listing them all would be a mighty 
undertaking but Lester Young, Ben 
Webster, the late Sid Catlett, Roy Eld- 
ridge, Charlie Shavers, Harry Edison, 
Johnny Hodges, Art Tatum, Earl Hines, 
Teddy Wilson and Count Basie would 
figure prominently in it. Of today’s 
younger musicians Buddy Collette, Chico 
Hamilton, Miles Davis and Max Roach 
are among my special favourites.” 

Frank Sinatra, 


“Ebony”, 
July, 1958. 
—588— 
INSTRUMENTALIZATION 


Somewhere near the beginning of all 
the books on jazz you read about the 
“vocalization” of style and tone quality. 
That means, more or less, an_instru- 
mental translation of the voice in both 
speech and song. The speech was every- 
day, rough, humorous, communicatively 
practical, without affectation. The song— 
well, it was the blues, and very much the 
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same. As you can hear with the males, 
like Big Bill, Leadbelly, Joe Turner and 
Muddy Waters it mostly came out pitch- 
ing naturally, as to yourself, to a mule, 
or to a gang of intimates in a bar. Even 
the blues queens of the vaudeville cir- 
cuits, Ma and Bessie, sang as unaffec- 
tedly as they spoke, only adding volume 
to suit the pre-microphone era. The tricks 
and mannerisms they acquired were in- 
evitable in any professional career, and 
they remained essentially vocal. 

Singing—scat or otherwise—by musi- 
cians often consisted of the imitation of 
instrumental phrases, but these phrases in 
turn had in the early days a distinct vocal 
origin. But the sophistication of jazz led 
to a steady disassociation from the vocal 
influence. With Lester Young we arrive 
at the period when the process went into 
reverse. What Lester played was singable 
but it was unlike any singing heard 
before. Billie Holiday was influenced by 
him and began to imitate different aspects 
of his style. 

Sarah Vaughan, involved with the 
boppers, incorporated much of their 
phrasing and approach in her work. The 
desperate need to project an original 
style led to tenseness and the adoption 
of affectations which we, at least, found 
tiresome. Perhaps because we had heard 
none of her records for a long time, we 
found ourselves more responsive than we 
expected to be to Mercury MPL 6542. If, 
like us, you have not been captivated in 
the past, it is worth hearing. This per- 
formance took place at a Chicago 
“supper club” with “fifty-two hi-fi 
speakers concealed in carefully selected 
spots around the ceiling”. The notes are 
an oily plug by Oscar Mariethal, pro- 
prietor of the joint, who, in keeping with 
Mercury's proud policy, neglects to name 
the accompanying musicians. However. 
la Vaughan sings well. With success has 
come a lessening of tension and affection. 
She sounds relaxed, sure of herself, even 
gay. Try “Just One of Those Things” 
and “Honeysuckle Rose”. 

The newest clHallenger is Dakota 
Staton. Her Capitol LP. T 876, shows her 
to have a whole lot of Sarah in her musi- 
cal make-up, plus an ability to scat like 
Ella (“Moonray”). Here, too, gimmicky 
affectation is encountered, along with an 
instrumental conception and that vile. 
multi-syllabic pronounciation of vowels 
that derives from rock ’n’ roll. But she 


has range and control. Dig the last eight 
bars of the last track, “Ain’t No Use”, 
and hold on to your hat! Jonah Jones 
is in there, too. (Jonah’s second Capitol 
LP, by the way, now heads the “Down 
Beat” list of jazz best-sellers, while his 
first one has moved into fifth place. 
Knows one ever?) From this evidence, 
Dakota is potentially a great jazz singer, 
but will she be allowed to get from under 
the artificial and contrived before it is 
too late? 

Marie Knight on Mercury MPL 6546 
swings vigorously as she sings gospel 
songs. This is not, by far, the best work 
she has done, but it has that uninhibited 
kind of enthusiasm we used to think a 
jazz virtue. There are all kinds of tempos 
and rhythms here, and when she goes into 
waltztime the resuJt sounds like a waltz 
but swings more than the efforts of 
Roach and Co. The notes point up the 
connection many jazz singers have with 
the church background, but it isn’t this 
background which accounts for trends 
today. Between gospel singing and jazz 
there is a two-way exchange, however. 
Listen to some of the accompaniments 
here. The sleeve cover is attractive and 
unusual. 


—539— 
WERE YOU THERE WHEN? 


“Really to come anywhere near seeing 
an old work or a past epoch as it actuaily 
was we need to be able to do all of three 
things—{1) to have been alive when it 
first came into being; (2) to have been 
contemporary with it when it was settling 
down into a place in the main stream of 
musical history; and (3) when it was 
beginning to be judged by the standard 
of an age in which the face value of all 
older currencies had been radically 
changed by recent events. Only when a 
man can think himself into each of these 
periods of history is he in a position at 
least to interpret it rationally as an his- 
torical entity.” 

Ernest Newman, 
“The Sunday Times”, 
March 9th, 1958. 


—590— 
RECORDING BALANCE 


“Kid Ory in Europe” on Columbia 
33CX 10116 evokes sad memories of 


what we missed in December, 1956. Re- 
corded at a Paris concert before a typic- 
ally boisterous audience, there is plenty 
of spirited blowing. Alvin Alcorn and 
Cedric Haywood have pleasing solos and 
Ory delivers as expected, ripely and 
robustly. We may pause to admire the 
nerve of these veterans in playing and 
singing “Four or Five Times”, although 
they do, adiiiittedly, take it at a com- 
fortable tempo. They might, after all, 
have revived “Two Times”, which 
Josephine Garrison and Count Basie 
played on Bennie Moten’s record. That 
should have been sufficient for the pre- 
servation of prestige. 


It’s very interesting to compare the 
sound of the band here with that on the 
later Good Time Jazz LPs. In effect, the 
GTJ’s improve on reality. As did some 
of Jelly Roll’s Victor sessions, they 
give us a New Orleans band in a balance 
seldom possible to hear in dance-hall, 
concert-hall or club. The way you hear 
the group on this record is closer to the 
way you would normally hear it. 


Billy May’s remakes of the Lunceford 
hits on Capitol T924 are also very in- 
teresting from the reproduction angle. As 
vou will know, most of Lunceford’s early 
hits were very imperfectly recorded. Here 
the arrangements are as faithfully repro- 
duced in performance and hifi as 
possible. so that an orchestral balance is 
obtained that could formerly only be 
heard in the imagination. Remakes are 
really only tolerable when the original 
solos are made again by the same men, 
and here we are lucky enough to have 
Willie Smith, Joe Thomas and Trummy 
Young. It seems that undertaking agrees 
with Joe, for he sounds as wonderful as 
ever, singing and blowing. Willie and 
Trummy stay close to their original lines, 
but it’s a kick to hear Willie play Buck- 
ner’s chorus on “Margie”. The measure of 
Jimmy Crawford’s greatness is apparent 
as you follow Alvin Stoller in his place. 
Stoller is a sound drummer and one 
would guess that May wrote out drum 
parts for him in accordance with the 
originals, but the timing is different, 
varying probably by the tiniest fraction 
of a second, so that we never quite get 
that surging rock on which the old 
successes were established. Certainly. 
Stoller’s was the roughest assignment of 
all. 


“| LIKE ACK”’. 


etc. ... “the hottest band in the land, playing its best session to date’. 


“TRUBROWN JAZZ’”’. Johnny Bastable’s Chosen Seven featuring Acker Bilk, Ken Sims, Mac Duncan, Ray 
Foxley, etc... . “see what happens when Ken Colyer and Acker Bilk bands combine in one of the most interesting 


combos yet recorded in England’. 


. and still a few copies left . . . Nat Gonella’s Georgia Jazz Band 


available from: DOBELL’S JAZZ RECORD SHOPS 


104 Western Road, 
Brighton. HOVE 32922. 


77 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C 2. GER 3075. 


DEPT. J.J. 
and at 


77 RECORDS present 


Mr. Acker Bilk and His Paramount Jazz Band featuring Bob Wallis. Johnny Mortimer. Ron McKay, 


77/LP/15 29/104. 
77/LP/14  29/16d. 
77/LP/20 29/10d. 
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Beaulieu Or Bust 

We home to potential disasters like 
the Beaulieu Jazz Festival in the way that 
fish is attracted to chips. Always optimis- 
tic in the cause of jazz, we struggle man- 
fully to any event at which’ we are likely 
to be soaked to death in the rain or 
frozen in a biting East wind. There is a 
terrible fascination for us in the spectacle 
of one man braving fearful odds in the 
name of jazz. 

Edward Montagu, Third Baron of 
Beaulieu, was faced by a mixed bag of 
assets and handicaps in his attempt to 
establish the Beaulieu Jazz Festival as 
a national event. We are not going to en- 
croach too far on the preserves of an 
action for defamation by naming the 
assets or the handicaps, but we should 
mention the following major factors with 
which he had to work: the Palace House 
with its stately home reputation; the 
floodlighting: the open air; the attitude 
of the neighbouring police force and in- 
habitants; the bushes: the distance 
from civilisation; organising secretary 
Peter Burham; and the desire of 
the fans for somewhere to sleep (and 
the Committee members); and the good- 
will of the BBC Western Region. A 
formidable list. 

When we were invited to join the 
Advisory Committee we jumped at the 
chance. 


Burman de Beaulieu an His New, New 
Forest 

Always hazy regarding Britain West of 
the Kensington Air Terminal, we 
motored towards Guildford on the Fri- 
day afternoon of the Festival. We had 
in mind a short drive, a leisured investi- 
gation of the estate and an early dinner 
before the main event began. The fact 
that Beaulieu is some 95 miles from 
London, began to register when three 
wild horses charged at us from behind a 
clump of trees in the midst of an area 
of desolate moorland. This is a pheno- 
mena which we can well do without, and 
hazy memories of the phrase “standing 
in the middle of the New Forest” came 
back to us. In the distance, the homely 
sight of the shining towers of Fawley Oil 
Refinery served as a sedative to our 
nerves. 

We drove importantly into the grounds 
of Palace House. Beaulieu, just before 
teatime. Outraged trippers scattered be- 
fore us and we felt pretty good. After all, 
we were on the Committee, you know— 
so just look out. 

Nobody was about in the front of the 
house. Two electricians tinkered with an 
amplification system, and piles of chairs 
were stacked sadly before the improvised 
stage. We milled about a bit, as though 
we knew what we were doing, and our 
self importance faded into the bushes 


surrounding the lake in the distance. Just 
as we were about to get back into the 
car and drive away, Peter Burman 
bristled through the main doors of Palace 
House. He was all effusive welcome, 
charcoa! grey suiting and flustered worry. 
We allowed ourselves to be shown our 
rooms. 


Royal Garden Blues 

From that moment on, we never felt 
wholely alone again. The last of the 
2/6d. day trippers jostled with the pale 
faces of the jazz musicians, in the hur- 
riedly improvised bandroom that once 
was a Duke’s Banqueting Hall. Harry 
Klein stood trouserless and changing in 
the midst of armour and veteran motor 
cycles. Flash lights exploded as musi- 
cians were recorded in the gaze of out- 
raged ancestral portraits. Beer crates 
stood invitingly at every hand. There was 
a unique and exciting atmosphere about 
Beaulieu that night before ever a paying 
customer set foot on the virgin lawns or 
gallumped through the lakeside rhodo- 
dendrons. 

The Festival started promptly at 
7.42p.m. We were inside the house at the 
time, but the strength and excellence of 
the amplification system transfixed us 
where we stood. It must have been pos- 
sible to hear the Beaulieu Jazz Festival 
from anywhere within a five mile radius. 


Pinring our Committee badges non- 
chalently to our lapels, we sauntered out 
amongst the small group of listeners. A 
clear cold light came from the settng sun, 
and a stiffish breeze blew directly into 
the faces of the Mulligan Band. Nearly 
everyone except the musicians on stage 
was wearing an overcoat, and from the 
Saloon Bar of the nearby Montagu 
Arms, the Festival sounded decidedly 
better. 


The Magnetic Pole 

After a decent interval of internal 
warming, we recrossed the outer moat 
and mingled with the growing crowd. 
The Jazz Couriers were generating what 
heat they could in the face of a now 
established Winter gale, and we were 
attracted to the barbeaue pits, set apart 
somewhat from the musical area. Wood 
smoke swirled into the darkening sky, 
and the scent of rcasting meat drifted 
towards us. What better in this stately 
setting than a full ox roasting ? Unfor- 
tunately, the barbecue. on close inspec- 
tion, was found to consist of two men fry- 
ing sausages and selling them as hot dogs, 
and we passed on disconsolate down a 
well worn vath to a marquee set back 
in the trees. 

Here we discovered the centre of the 
Festival. Thick smoke filled the tent, and 
the amplified music from the stage 
echoed down from speakers just out of 
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reach in the ceiling of the tent. The un- 
even floor was thick with bottles, and a 


throng of happy fans swayed and 
struggled in mutual warmth. At one end 
of the tent, a trestle table covered with a 
sodden and discoloured cloth, stood 
guard before a mountain of crates and 
three perspiring barmen. We had found 
the beer tent and it was open until 
11.30 p.m. 

From here we listened to the Jazz 
Today Unit which closed the show, and 
also to a young lady who claimed to be 
an art student from Bournemouth. Mick 
Mulligan told us a story of a girl in 
Leeds whose friend was a modernist, and 
Pat Brand unleashed his dry wit on the 
music business. Much later we remember 
someone taking a photo of a dog on the 
bar, but this in retrospect seems too 
absurd to be true. 


Travellin’ Men 

After a good night’s coma, we spent 
the greater part of Saturday motoring 
backwards and forwards to London in an 
endeavour to be both at the White City 
and Beaulieu at one and the same time. 
The result was that we saw Herb Elliott 
win the mile; Eric Lister take the crowd 
by storm as a blues shouting appendage 
to the Alex Welsh Band; a women’s 
world record for 440 yards; and the total 
destruction of the lawns in front of 
Palace House. 

The crowds were large on Saturday, 
and memories were blurred by the march 
of events almost as soon as they were 
recorded, but we distinctly remembered 
the impact of the Johnny Dankworth 
Band. 

Johnny closed the Festival. The even- 
ing was warmer than on Friday, and the 
setting was magnificent. Against the 
background of the floodlit house and a 
black sky, the suverb amplification threw 
out the impressive sound of the Dank- 
worth Orchestra. Discounting all the 
other worthwhile events of the two days, 
this one glimpse of true festival showed 
what an exciting event this Beaulieu 
bounce can become. 


Closer 
We never did find out where the 
several thousand fans went to at ten 
minutes past Midnight when Dankworth 
rousingly closed the affair. Ceriainly they 
were not in evidence when we emerged 
blinking into the sunlight of the Sunday 
morn, and we found no explanation in 
the varied accounts of the Festival in the 
Sunday papers. Benny Green celebrated 
his first article for the Observer with a 
write up for his old mates Ronnie Scott 
and Tubby Hayes, ard the News of the 
World rambled on about “thousands of 
fans singing Mainstream (Traditional)’. 
“Knees up, Mama Yancey’, no doubt ! 
BRIAN NICHOLLS 
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JULIAN CANNONBALL ADDERLEY 


Blues Fo: Bohemia; I'm Glad There Is You— 
Dog My Cats; Junior’s Tune 


(EmArcy ERE 1581. EP. 12s. 104d.) 


When seeing the name of Cannonball 
on record sleeve or personnel list, one can 
usually expect to get some pleasure from 
the work of his brother Nat whose use 
of the cornet and the big lazy tone he 
gets from it are both unusual today. But 
he is not the leader, and his solo spots 
are comparatively limited. Julian also is 
an interesting player, his work fluent but 
his tone constrained and _ fashionable. 
The Adderley groups swing as a rule, the 
arrangements are intelligent, and their 
music is never ice-cold. The better tracks 
here are the first on either side. 

G.B. 


Julian Adderley (alt); Nat Adderley (crnt); 
E-nie Royal (tpt); Jesome Richardson (tnr/ flute); 
Danny Banks (bari; Cleveland, Bobby 
Byrne (tmbs); Junior Mance (pno); Charlie 
““Specs’’ Wright (drs); Keeter Betts (bs). 


CHET BAKER 


A Foggy Day; Mythe; Worrying The Life Out 
Of Me; Chet; Not Too Sow (21 min)—Phil’s 
Blues; Darn That Dream; Dinah; V-Line; 
Tenderly (20 min) 
(Vogue LAE 12109. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


Chet Baker first came to prominence 
as the trumpet star in the Gerry Mulli- 
gan Quartet, playing an intimate and 
smell group style of jazz. From there he 
went into the world of vocalists and 
breathed heavily through “My Funny 
Valentine”. Now he tries his hand with a 
big band. and this disc is entitled Chet 
Baker Big Band. On most tracks the 
band is used as a backing for solo work 
by Baker, and although snatches of men 
like Bill Perkins and Conte Candoli can 
be heard, it is mostly Baker. His style 
seems to have changed somewhat, for, on 
the evidence of this set of recordings he 
is blowing rather harder, and, sad to re- 
late with less sensitivity. The arrange- 
ments for the two groups here were made 
by a series of men including Phil Urso 
and Pierre Michelot, and the three 
arrangements for the larger group are 
the work of Percy Heath’s younger 
brother Jimmy. Both groups swing well. 


“A Foggy Day’; ‘“‘Darn That Dream’’; 
“*Tenderly’’"—Chet Baker, Norman Faye, Conte 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


Candoli (tpts); Frank Rosolino (tmb); Art 
Pepper, Bud Shank (a!‘tos); Bill Perkins, Phil 
Urso (tnrs); Bobby Timmons (pno); James Bond 
(bs); Lawrence Marable (drs). 

Other Tracks—Chet Baker (tpt); Bob Burgess 
(tm6); Phil Urso (tnr/alto); Bob Graf (tnr); Fred 
Wa'ters (alto); Bill Hood (bari); Bobby Timmons 
(pno); James Bond (bs); Peter Littman (drs) 
except that James McKean (drs) replaces him 
on ‘‘Worrying The Life Out Of Me’’. 


. CHRIS BARBER 


(a) Bobby Shaftoe; The Martinique; Chimes 

Blues; Merrydown Rag; (b) Skokiaan; (c) St Louis 

Blues (20} min.)—(b) It’s Tight Like That; Ice 

Cream; Oh, Didn’t He Ramb‘e; Storyville Blues; 

(c) The World Is Waiting For the Sunrise; 
Reckless Blues (20 min.) 


(Decca LK 4246. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Dating from 1954/5 these tracks have 
all been reviewed before in one guise 
or another. The first four tracks came 
from an LP originally entitled “New 
Orleans Joys”. The band were rather 
rougher then, but they evince even more 
enthusiasm for the job in hand than 
they do today. Pity they omitted “Steve- 
dore Stomp”—it was one of the best 
tracks on the LP. The rest of the mater- 
ial is drawn from two Festival Ha?! 
concerts and prove if nothing else that 
Ottilie Patterson was singing better in 
those days than sha is today—her vocals 
on “St. Louis” and “Reckless” are full 
of feeling and strong rhythm. The band 
sound good, I have always liked Bar- 
ber’s version of “It’s Tight Like That”, 
and Sunshine plays very expertly 
throughout. 


S.T. 
Chris Barber (tmb), Pat Ha!cox (tpt), Monty 
Sunshine (clt), Bertie King (alto on Skokiaan), 
Lonnie Donegan (bjo), Jim Bray (bs/tuba), Ron 
Bowden (drs), Ottilie Patterson (vcl). (a) 13/7/54. 
(b) 30/10/54. (c) 9/1/55. 


SIDNEY BECHET 


Mayette Meringue; Sous Les Palmiers—Magic 
Is‘'and Meringue; Tropical Mood Meringue 


(Melodisc EPM 7-79. EP. Ils. 10d.) 


In 1939 when these tunes were re- 
corded, Harlem enjoyed something of a 
Caribbean vogue, with singers like “The 
Duke of Iron” in great favour. That was 
long before Calypso (so called) became 
dull and prevalent. Bechet has played 
like this before on local issues, if one 
cares to recall the “Egyptian Fantasy” 
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STANLEY DANCE: 


RECORD 


KEITH GOODWIN : 


which he recorded with Red Allen, Higgy 
and that swinger J. C. Heard. 

Another pick from the fruitful Stinson 
list, this music is strange at first to jazz 
ears, strident, fascinating, thin, and 
rhythmically interesting. Kenneth Roane 
is anything but a jazz trumps¢ter, playing 
straight, shrill, and somewhat corny like 
the men in Gerald Clark’s prewar bands 
which played on those wonderful old 
Brunswick recordings of the best calypso 
singers. Around this lead Bechet weaves 
a close and even more shrill filigree, over 
a disciplined and tight-held rhythm. The 
tures are good and the whole thing very 
pleasing, infinitely more interesting than 
anything we have had from Bechet in 
recent years. Ah, that good old Spanish 
tinge, the great improver of jazz. 


Kenneth Roane (tpt); Sidney Bechet (clt/sop); 
Willie ‘‘Lion’’ Smith (pno); Olin Alderho!d (bs); 
Zutty Singleton (drs). 


THE BEAT OF MY HEART-TONY 
BENNETT featuring Jo Jones, Art 
Blakey, and Chico Hamilton 
The Beat Of My Heart; So Beats My Heart For 
You; B'ues In The Nght; Lazy Afternoon; Let’s 
Face The Music And Dance; Just One Of Those 
Things (16 min)—Let’s Begin; Lulaby Of 
Broadway; Let There Be Love; Love For Sale; 
Army Air Corps Song; Crazy Rhythm (16 min) 
(Philips BBL 7219. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


A few years ago, Tony Bennett was the 
subject of widespread Anglo-U.S. acclaim 
resulting from his million-selling record- 
ing of “Stranger In Paradise”’—not a 
particularly inspiring song and certainly 
rot brilliantly performed by any stretch 
of the imagination. Just how much Ben- 
nett has improved as a singer can be 
gauged from this album, for only people 
with cloth ears will see any direct simil- 
arity between the Bennett of “Stranger” 
fame and the ambitious, provocative 
singer presented here. I’m always hesitant 
about using the word _ exciting, 
but relation to this album I 
feel justified in repeating it over 
and over again. Perhaps I’m_ being 
just a trifle outspoken, but as far as I am 
concerned, this is the finest vocal record 
I've heard in years—Sinatra included! 
There’s a degree of confidence and cer- 
tainty in Bennett’s singing that is most 
appealing, and his vitchine—especially 
on some of the tracks where he is ac- 
companied at various points only by 
drums—is alarmingly accurate. His 
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REVIEWS 


HUMPHREY LYTTLETON: 


phrasing is excellent, his range admir- 
able, and his diction clear and precise— 
witness the tongue-twisting “Beat Of My 
Heart”. Throughout the album, he de- 
monstrates a welcome potential as a jazz 
singer—an aspect of his work that might 
well reach a state of perfection during 
his forthcoming European tour with the 
Count Basie Band. 


Much of the success of this record can 
be attributed to former British band- 
leader Ralph Sharon, now Bennett’s re- 
gular pianist. Ralph wrote all the 
arrangements for the four groups utilised 
here, but unfortunately, rarely steps into 
the solo spotlight himself. Al Cohn plays 
a stirring tenor obligato to Bennett on 
“Let’s Begin” and Chico Hamilton authors 
a collosal brushes-on-snare work-out dur- 
ing “Crazy Rhythm”. There’s an amusing 
twist of lyrics on “Let There Be Love” (on 
which Tony is backed by a quintet of 
flutes and an afro-tinged rhythm section!) 
and there’s a pleasing melancholy atmos- 
phere ‘bout “Love For Sale”. 
“Lazy Afternoon” is the best straight- 
forward ballad track, and even the 
tongue-in-cheek “Army Air Corps Song” 
has its moments. Don’t miss this record 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


by 


BRIAN NICHOLLS: 


—it’s unique, entertaining, musicianly 
- and thoroughly successful ! K.G. 
‘Afternoon’, ‘‘Rhythm’’, ‘‘Beat Of My 
Heart’: John Pisano (gir); Jimmy Bond (bs); 

Chico Hamilton (drs). 

‘Broadway’, ‘‘Air Corps’, ‘‘Night’’: Kai 
Winding, James Dahl, Robert Alexander, Ziskind 
Lieb (tmbs); Eddie Costa (vbs); Eddie Safranksi 
(bs); Jo Jones (drs). 

“Let’s Face’’, ‘‘Sale’’, ‘‘So Beats’’, ‘‘Let There 
Be’: Herbfe Mann, Bobbie Jasper, William 
S'apin, Vince Vittorio, Spencer Sinatra (fits); Billy 
Exiner (drs); Sabu (bongo); Candido (conga). 

‘‘Let’s Begin’’, ‘‘Those Things’’: Nat Adderley 
(tpt); Al Cohn (tnr); Ralph Sharon (pno); Milt 
Hinton (bs); Art Blakey (drs). 

Tony Bennett (vc!) and Ra'ph Sharon (arr) on 
all tracks. 


JANET BRACE 
Time After Time; Time Was—It Could Happen 
To You; Easy Street 
(HMV 7EG 8366. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


Now here is a new singing young lady 
with a great deal of punch. Janet Brace 
alternates between the presently fashion- 
able husky whisper and a dynamic drive. 
She seems to splash a little on the S’s, 
which gives her a distinctive sound, yet 
she doesn’t rely on the vocal gimmicks 


Graham Boatfield 


Sinclair Traill 


Pick Of The Month 


Eddie Chamblee 


Stanley Dance Eddie “Lockjaw” Davis 
Parlophone GEP 8686 *** 


Keith Goodwin Gerry Mulligan—Paul Desmond 


Gerald Lascelles Lennie Felix 
Brian Nicholls Dave Brubeck Fontana TFL 5017 **** 
Tony Standish George Lewis London LTZ-U 15112 ***** 


Lennie Felix 


EmArcy EJL 1281 *** 


Columbia 
Nixa HJT 514 *** 


Nima 
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TONY STANDISH: SINCLAIR TRAILL 


that plague the Sarah Vaughan copyists. 
With luck Miss Brace will develop into 
a major singing talent. She is accom- 
panied here by the Don Elliott Quartet, 
who seem to have found their true posi- 
tion. The feeling of incompleteness en- 
gendered by the previous instrumental 
efforts of Don Elliott are explained by 
the excellence of this group in the subor- 
dinate position of accompanists. 

“Time Was’’—Don Elliott (Meilophone/vibes/ 
tpt); Barry Galbraith (gtr); Bob Corwin (pno); 
Vinnie Burke (bs); Don Mac!ean (drs). 

Other tracks—Don Eliott, Joe Puma (gtrs); 
Bob Corwin (pno); Ernie Furtado (bs); Jimmy 
Campbell (drs). 


LES BROWN AND HIS BAND OF 
RENOWN 
Love Letters In The Sand; You're A Sweetheart; 
1 Dream Of You; You’re The Top; Did You 
Ever See A Dream Wa’king; You’re Blase (174 
nin.)}—You’re An Smoothie; A _ Million 
Dreams Ago; ,You’re The Cream In My Coffee; 
I Dream Too Much; You're My Everything; I 
Guess I'l!) Have To Dream The Rest (16} min.) 
(Coral LVA 9084. 12in.LP. 37s, 64d.) 


This is undoubted.y a great dance 
band. The sections sound finely rehears- 
ed, the brass has real bite, and the 
rhythm is easy and relaxed. They sound 
in fact much like a good swing band 
of the thirties brought up to date. 

The choice of material is for the most 
part good, and each track features some 
good solo work. Ray Sims (trombone) 
is outstanding on “Cream in my Coffee”, 
“Smoothie” and “Love Letters’. Dave 
Pell (tenor) is heard on “You're The 
Top”, “Everything”. The alto of Ronnie 
Land on “Dream the Rest”, “Dream of 
You”; pianist Clarkson on “Blase” and 
“You're the Top”; trumpeter Don Fag- 
erquist “Dream Walking”; and clarinet- 
tist Sal Libero on “Dream the Rest” and 
“Dream Walking”. 

The album has been named after the 
opening track. Looking at the titles I 
should have thought ‘You're’ would 
have been more apt—with a large heap 
of it in delicate pastel shades as a cover 
motif. S.T. 


SANDY BROWN’S JAZZ BAND 
Go Ghana; The Card—Ognoliya; Wild Life 
(Nixa NJE 1056. EP. 12s. 104d.) 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Monochrome; Those Bilues—Blues From Black 
Rock; Saved By The Blues 
(Nixa NJE 1054. EP. 12s. 104d) 


Entitled, somewhat humorously, “Afro 
McJazz”, these EPs are part ot the 12 
inch LP reviewed in November, 1957. 
The same remarks apply. The writing is 
fresh and inventive, and the playing ex- 
tremely rhythmic and relaxed. The de- 
velopment of West African “High Life” 
music is an unqualified success, and I am 
sure the experiment is deserving of the 
highest praise. Brown’s clarinet playing 
is gay and adventurous, and his music 
sings as all good jazz should. Al Fair- 
weather is amongst the best half dozen 
trumpet players this side of the water— 
together they make a formidable team. 

ne rhythm is excellent—crisp and 
steady, but with enough life about it to 
make the horns really go to work. 

The noble clan “McJazz” play the 
blues with such relish and accomplish- 
ment that I am beginning to doubt their 
Scottish origins. All the tracks are 
original blues by Sandy himself, and his 
subtle clarinet preaches eloquently 
throughout, notably on “Saved”, which 
is a triumph of restraint and control on 
the part of the front line. I also commend 
the riffing “Monochrome” to those who 
have watched Sandy and Al Fairweather 
since their trip which brought them 
South of the border and into the top 
flight of jazz bands. This is no chance 
happening, for they both know what they 
want to play, and allow no one to deflect 
them from their target. 

Sandy Brown (clit); Al Fairweather (tpt); Jeremy 
French (tmb); Ian Armit (pno); Tim Mahn (bs); 
W. Dis!ey (gtr/bjo); Graham Burbridge (drs). 
5/3/57. 


DAVE BRUSECK 
Alice In Wonderland; Give A Little Whistle; 
Heigh-Ho (20 min)—When You Wish Upon A 
Star; Some Day My Prince Will Come; One Song 
(18 min) 
(Fontana TFL 5017. 12inLP. 37s. 6$d.) 


The latest group from the Brubeck 
Quartet—indeed the first release of new 
material since the Quartet’s visit earlier 
this year. consists of a number of songs 
from Walt Disnev films. The disc is 
entitled “Dave Digs Disney”. Unlike 
many of the Quartet’s albums, this was 
the result of a visit to the recording 
studio: and possibly because of this there 
is no track on which the occas‘onal ele-- 
tric excitement of Brubeck is generated. 
The performances are delicate and melo- 
dic. Both Brubeck ard Desmond respect 
the melodic sentimentality of the tunes, 
and the improvisations, though wander- 
ing far from the original melody retain 
much of the wistful character. 

Brubeck himself returns to the self 
imposed restraint of his “Brubeck Plays 
Brubeck” album: measuring contrapuntal 
exercises against Desmond’s flowing lines. 
Paul is in his usual top form. He is the 
more consistent of the two—always pure 
in tone and a delight to listen to. How- 
ever, my chief pleasure from this disc 
was the chance to meet Joe Morello 
again. After standing in innumerable 
wires of British theatres and marvelling 
at his subtelty and rhythmic poise. it is 
very pleasant to have one’s judgment 


confirmed on disc. Here is a drummer 
who writes himself into the music as a 
third front line voice. 

Recommended to Brubeck fans, of 
course but also to non-addicts. This 
might convince you. 


BN 
Dave Brubeck (pno); Paul Desmond (alto); 
No-man Bates (bs); Joe Morello (drs). 


Bru’s Blues (Two parts) 
(Fontana TFE 17032. 7inEP. 12s. 104d.) 


Here is one track, broken into two 
parts to allow for use of both sides of 
an EP, from the recently issued Jazz 
Goes To Junior College LP. Desmond 
was a little below his best on this num- 
ber, and squeaks a little. Each member 
of the group is featured with a solo spot, 
and Joe Morello triumphs. Not the best 
of Brubeck, though a hardy sample. 

BLN. 

Dave Brubeck (pno); Paul Desmond (alto); 

Norman Bates (bs); Joe Morello (drs). 


BILLY BUTTERFIELD’S 


“SALUTE TO LOUIS” 

Jazz Lips; Coal Cart Blues; Gulf Coast Blues; 
Potato Head Blues; Arkansas Blues (14 min)— 
Monday Date; Squeeze Me; Hotter Than That; 

Savoy Blues; Cornet Chop Suey (154 min) 

(Parlophone PMD1063. 10nLP. 27s. 10d.) 

The tunes are the only thing that this 
record has in common with Louis Arm- 
strong. Provided that one bears this in 
mind the results are not too disastrous. 
Messrs. Butterfield and McGarity urge 
the front line into some semblance of 
shape, only to have it massacred at inter- 
vals by a _ perfectly frightful electric 
guitar, which interrupts the most settled 
proceedings with the pertinacity of a pro- 
fessional heckler at a political mecting. I 
persist in my view that Boomie Rich- 
mond is not the most inspired of tenor 
players, and he contributes little to the 
music. It appears that Gene Gifford, 


- arranger for the Casa Loma band in the 


‘30’s, was responsible for the music, and 
clarinettist Tommy Reynolds lead the 
group. As a foot note, I am shocked to 
t‘ink that so eminent a critic as Leonard 
F-ather would nominate more than one 
of those present on the session as “some 
of the standard bearers of jazz of the 
1950°s”. I would not. 
G.L. 


Tommy Reyno!ds (clt); leading Billy Butterfield, 
Pee Wee Erwin (tpt); Lou McGarity (tmb): 
Boomie Richmond (tnr); Billy Jacob (pno): 
George Barnes (gtr); Jack Lesberg (bs); Cliff 
Leeman (drs). 


EDDIE CHAMBLEE 
Flat Beer: Sometimes I’m Hanpy; At Your Beck 
and Ca"; And The Angels Call; Tea For Two 
(18 min)—Without a Song; Whisper Not; Stella 
By Starlight; Chamb‘ee Special (15} min) 
(EmArcy EJL 1281. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


For those of vou who only heard 
Eddie Chamblee honking his wares with 
the Lionel Hampton band, this record 
may come as something of a surprise. 
Using seven good melodic standards, plus 
a couple of up-tempo blues Chamblee 
demonstrates what a fine, swinging tenor 
nlayer he is—in quite the best tradition. 
His choice of tempos is just right and he 
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shows a pretty turn of phrase, parti- 
cularly on “Sometimes 1m Happy’, the 
seldom played but excellent “Beck and 
Call”, and the freely swinging “Tea For 
Two”. There is some good, muted trum- 
pet on this track by presumably Joe 
Newman, plus a good chorus by Charlie 
Davis. 

I am not in favour of the angular, 
sharp sounding trombone on “Without 
a Song”, but Chamblee plays finely, 
building up his long solo with broad 
sweeping phrases. The opening and clos- 
ing tracks are medium-tempoed, free- 
wheeling blues; the group get a very tu.! 
sound and swing easily. 


Eddie Chamb'ee (tnr); Johnny Coles or Joe 
Newman (tpt); Julian Priester (tmb); Charlie 
Davis (bari); Jack Wilson (pno); Richard Evans 
(bs); Osie Johnson or Charlie Persip (drs). 


KEN COLYER’S OMEGA BRASS 
BAND 


Over In The Gloryland; Bagle Boy March; Jam- 
bataya; Just a Closer Wa'k With Thee (134 min) 
—Iste Of Capri; Panama Rag; Tiger Rag; Gettys- 
burg March (134 min) 
(Decca LF 1301. 10inLP. 27s. 10d.) 


A wave of uncontrollable nostalgia 
swept over me as I listened to this un- 
canny re-creation of the music that 
outswings them all; the music that per- 
meates your being and makes even you 
want to strut, Miss Lizzie; the music that 
knocked me out so long ago on some 
sunny afternoons in New Orleans... . 

Ken Colyer, the only member of this 
eleven-piece band who has ever been to 
New Orleans, has done a noble job of 
capturing the unforgettable sound of the 
marching bands. Derivative as the result 
of his efforts may be, that does not pre- 
vent it from standing on its own musical 
feet and functioning very well in a 
strange environment. 

If an occasional note of defiance can 
be detected throughout this review it is 
probably because I realise that there are 
many, who, though professing a liking 
for, and an understanding of, jazz, will 
laugh scornfully at this record. In the 
face of constant opposition from an in- 
fluential section of the jazz intelligentsia 
Colyer and others (Barber, Laurie, Bilk 
etc.) have stayed with what they believed 
in and. to the chagrin of at least a few. 
made it pay off financially; they have 
helped make New Orleans style jazz the 
adopted folk-music of a generation. If 
you doubt this, then wander about 
London on a Sunday afternoon, you will 
hear the evidence everywhere; in trains, 
in the parks. on the riverboats. in the un- 
counted clubs that dot the suburbs. It is 
a heartening experience that makes one 
happy to be, for a change, on the side of 
the public. But from the “inside” the 
sneers continue unabated. ... 

Obviouslv, the honest modernist should 
not be expected to appreciate Ken’s 
music. no more than IT should be ex- 
pected to appreciate Monk or Moondog;: 
no. it is the fence-sitter, who is ever pro- 
claiming “tolerance”. whose criticism is 
uncalled-for ard so often tinged with de- 
rssion and condescension. (If you wish to 
become a member of the Club for the 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Musically. Mature you must first 
renounce Colyer, Barber, Laurie and all 
the (nasty word coming) “revivalists’’; it’s 
not that you imitate, its WHO you 
imitate.) 

Ken's music has as much right to the 
name of jazz as that of the Chicagoans, 
the West Coast boys (no, not the 
modern ones) or the white New Orleans 
school. If there are jazz values, and there 
must be some, and if Ellington has re- 
tained them rather than just “drawing 
on” them, then so also has Ken Colyer. 
Beat, hot intonation, ability to improvise 
imaginatively, swing, rock, stomp—all 
these qualities are present on this record 
and if a group of Englishmen have bor- 
rowed them from the Negro and made 
them their own means of self-expression, 
when they have done this well and to the 
extent that they are no longer consciously 
copying, then the music deserves fair 
consideration as a way of playing jazz 
music. Some of us, humbly of course, 
consider it the best way. 

Disagreement and dislike there may be, 
but derision is best left to campaigning 
politicians and certain professional ladies 
when their favours are declined. 

This then, for those who like it, is New 
Orleans style jazz, lustily blown in the 
manner of the parade bands. “Closer 
Walk” is the only dirge, and wisely, for 
at the funeral tempo a certain unwieldi- 
ness becomes apparent. All the other 
tracks are rousing marches (you can al- 
most taste the beer) and you would be 
well advised to start with “Jambalaya”. 

There are melodic lines everywhere, 
clashing and banging into one another; 
the saxes bump and wail awkwardly 
around the scampering clarinet; the 
trombones pump expertly, the trumpets 
drive it down and underneath it all the 
rhythm grunts and thumps joyously, and 
it all merges into one extroverted, aban- 
doned sound that is just about as far as 
you'll get, thank God, from John Kirby. 

All the valid-sounding arguments for 
“progress”, “change”, call it what you 
will, turn pale in the face of this music, 
this wild and raggy music that I have 
seen being used in London in a similar 
manner to the way it is used in New 
Orleans. As long as a band such as this 
exists and as long as there are happy 
young people to dance and strut to their 
music, then that music can never, no 
matter how logical the arguments, be 
pronounced dead. 

Ken Colyer, Bob Wallis, Sonny Morris (tpts); 
lan Wheeler (clt); Mac Duncan, Mick Cl'ft (tmbs); 
Dave Keir (alto); Derek Easton (tnr); C. Bowden 
{snare); Neal Miilett (bs dr); ‘‘Mo’’ (tuba). 


JIMMIE DEUCHAR SEXTET 


Opus De Funk—Lullaby In Rhythm 
(Tempo EXA 79. EP. 13s. 7d.) 


Here’s a record that should upset the 
cynics who are continually crying in their 
Coca-Colas that British modern jazz is 
dead. Unless your hearing is sub-normal, 
you should derive a certain amount of 
pleasure from the two extended tracks 
presented here, and even if nothing else 
makes you happy, leader Deuchar’s solo 
on “Funk” is alone worth the price of the 
record. His tone is crisp and precise, and 


he phrases accurately and fluently. Tak- 
ing the lead from Deuchar, altoist Derek 
Humble (now less Konitz-like and more 
vigorous in his approach) plays his first 
chorus minus piano backing, and tenorist 
Tubby Hayes follows suit. Tubby’s solo, 
however, is not up to his usual standard. 
Trombonist Eddie Harvey, playing piano 
on this date, contributes a brief, unad- 
venturous spot, and the ubiquitous Phil 
Seamen splits a chorus with each of the 
horns towards the close. 

“Lullaby” is equally as good, though 
my enjoyment was dampened somewhat 
by Seamen’s irritating cymbal jangling. 
Deuchar blows hard on this one—a fiery, 
explosive sequence that is matched by 
Tubby’s earthy, uninhibited solo. More 
good Humble and thoughtful solo bass- 
ing by Kenny Napper are also points 
worth noting. K.G. 

Jimmie Deuchar (tpt); Derek Humble (alto); 
Tubby Hayes (tnr); Eddie Harvey (pno); Kenny 
Napper (bs); Phil Seamen (drs). March 29, 1957— 
London. 


DIZZY ATMOSPHERE 


Dishwater; S I Know; D.D.T (17 min)— 
Whisper Not; About Time; Day By Day; Rite Of 
Swing; Over The Rainbow (18 min) 


(London LTZ-U 15121. 12inLP. 37s. 63d.) 


Recorded by a small group drawn from 
Dizzy Gillespie’s recent big band, these 
tracks show off his soloists at length 
against a really driving rhythm section. 
The arrangements are by Benny Golson 
and Roger Spotts, both of whom 
arranged for Dizzy’s band, and they 
allow plenty of space for such talented 
young men as Lee Morgan, Al Grey, 
Billy Mitchell and Billy Root. Charlie 
Persip shows he is a drumer of real 
worth, he drives the ensemble with fran- 
tic fury and is never too busy to listen 
to the needs of the men in front of him. 
Lee Morgan has traces of the late Clif- 
ford Brown in his playing. At present he 
plays too many notes for comfort 
(“Dishwater”), but exhibits a_ logical 
train of thought on the pleasantly melo- 
lic “Someone I Know’, and constructs a 
pleasantly muted solo on the wistful 
Golson original “Whisper Not’. The 
plaving of both trombonist Grey and 
baritonist Root is exciting. They exhibit 
tremendous technical ability, Root’s 
playing on the frantic “Dishwater” being 
quite outstanding. Gray is also heard at 
length on the same track. but solos to 
better purpose on the slow “Day By 
Day”. Mitchell plays good swinging 
tenor and solos on most tracks, his best 
effort being probably on the excellent 
“Over The Rainbow.” 

Good modern jazz, with the accent on 
swing. ST. 

Lee Morgan (tpt); Al Grey (tmb); Billy Mit- 
chell (tnr); Billy Root (bari); Wynton Kelly (pno); 
Paul West (bs); Charie Persip (drs). 


LENNIE FELIX 


Indiana; Pennies From Heaven (take 1); Pennies 
From Heaven (take 2); Prelude to a Kiss; Fine 
and Dandy (154 min)—Squeeze Me; Sunny Side 
Of The Street; If I Had You; One For Bill 
(164 min) 
(Nixa NJT514. 10nLP. 27s. 10d.) 
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From the start of this record I felt 
that it was going to be right, and it is. 
It is no understatement to say that 
this is the finest piano record which has 
yet been produced within our shores. 
Taking my thoughts a stage further, | 
would say with confidence that Lennie 
would put to shame many of the so 
called piano soloists who haunt the 
American jazz scene, supported by a bat- 
tery of guitars, basses, and drums. Here 
is genuine solo piano, in the best Hines/ 
Tatum tradition, played by an unassum- 
ing man who has listened to all the jazz 
that came his way, worked and travelled 
round three continents, and is only now 
receiving the attention which he deserves. 

Don’t get the idea that he sets out to 
copy his idols. He uses their approach, 
and takes off from there on his own 
ideas of improvisation. He swings all the 
way, particularly in the fast first version 
of “Pennies”, and “Fine and Dandy”. I 
was amused by the sleeve front—also by 
Dennis Preston’s recorded debut; he can 
be heard clearly at the end of some 
tracks exchanging comment with the 
pianist. Stanley Dance sums the whole 
thing up neatly in his notes when he says 
“His . . . warm conceptions emphasize 
the most valid and worthwhile character- 
istics of jazz”. 

G.L. 
Recorded—12/2/58. 


ELLA FITZGERALD 


St. Louis Blues—Beale Street Blues 
(HMV Pop 499. 78. 6s. 34d.) 


First title is certainly not the right 
material for Ella, who attacks it in an 
unconvincing manner doing a sort of 
swinging shepherd act, with noisy and 
uncertain assistance from Frank de Vol. 
On the other side, with Nelson Riddle, 
tune and tempo right, she takes a good 
song and sings it well. It is a better be- 
ginning than most versions, not directly 
into the chorus. 

GB. 


ERROLL GARNER 


(a) I Cover The Waterfront; (a) Love Walked 
In; (a) I Don’t Stand a Ghost of a Chance; (a) 
Indiana; (b) Somebody Loves Me; (a) Body and 
Soul; (a) When We're Alone (Penthouse Serenade) 
(19} min)}—({a) Undecided; (a) Red Sails In The 
Sunset; (a) I Can’t Believe That You’re In Love 
With Me; (a) Stompin’ At The Savoy; (b) Star- 
dust; (a) More Than You Know; (a) Over The 
Rainbow (19} min) 
(London LTZ-C15125. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


You'd Be So Nice To Come Home To; No More 

Time; I Surrender Dear (194 min)—If I Had You; 

Don’t Take Your Love From Me; Soliloquy 
(17} min) 


(Philips BBL7226. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Nearly one and a quarter hours of non- 
stop Garner is a great deal to write 
about. but is certainly entertaining listen- 
ing. Chronologically the London sides 
come first, and are all accompanied by 
bass and drums. I regret that the quality 
of the Savoy recording, which is outside 
the control of the issuing company, is 
mainly voor and very erratic. The notes 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


describe Erroll as “capricious” and “way- 
ward”, which is no understatement. He 
plays some of the most outrageous 
travesties of cocktail music I have ever 
heard, and in the next breath romps out 
versions of “I Can't Believe”. and 
“indiana” which have all the best deriva- 
tions of jazz piano built into them. “Pent- 
house Serenade”, appropriately the title 
of the record, is one of his pieces of re- 
sistance, and incidentally the first piece I 
ever heard him play. 

Turn on the clock to February, 1957 
and you hear an entirely different Garner, 
albeit still very capricious. Inspired by 
his well-known “Concert by the Sea”, he 
now seems to approach the piano as a 
true concert instrument—something more 
than just a medium for playing jazz 
pieces. His wit is a shade more cruel, 
his touch more deft, and his concent of 
music broader by what it takes to em- 
brace not only the “semi-stride’ style of 
his early work but also the hint of sounds 
one associates with modern jazz. The 
last track, “Soliloauy”, set me thinking 
that too few pianists today make use of 
the full dynamic possibilities offered by 
the instrument. Garner uses it for what 
it was meant—as a percussion instrument 
which could provide sustained harmony. 
He is unashamed in his employment of 
both these facets. The results, bewilder- 
ing to those who only accevt the crisp 
comments of Hines and Waller, must be 
almost ~rofane to the exclusive Tatum 
fan. I have for some years considered 
him as the one significant gap-bridging 
piaro player between, shall we _ say, 
Waller and Monk. My conviction is even 
firmer after hearing this exemplary solo 
record. These Philips tracks mark yet 
another stev forward in the Garner saga. 

LTZ-C15125.—{a) Errol Garner (pno); John 
Simmons (bs); Alvin Stoller (drs). Los Angeles, 
29/3/49. 

(b) Garner (pno); John Levy (bs); George de 
Hart (drs). New York, 25/9/45. 

BBL7226.—Garner (pno). New York, 6/2/57. 


BENNY GOODMAN 


(a) Jersey Bounce; (b) A String Of Pearls—(c) 
Six Flats Unfurnished; (d) The World Is Waiting 
For The Sunrise 


(Fontana TFE17022. EP. 12s. 104d.) 


These war-time tracks by the big 
Goodman band are typical of the period, 
and display the solo work of McGarity, 
Privin, Musso, and Mel Powell, the latter 
having only recently joined the band. 
These recordings were, of course, in the 
post-Fletcher Henderson period and are 
conventional in their approach to big 
band swing. My chosen high spots are 
Powell’s work in “Sunrise” and the in- 
teresting obligato he plays in the open- 
ing and closing bars of “Pearls”. “Six 
Flats” is no reflection on the housing 
shortage, but just another way of express- 
ing one of those impossible musical keys 
beloved of pianists. 

G.L. 

(a) Benny Goodman (clit); Jimmy Maxwell, 
Bernie Privin, Al Davis (tpts); Lou McGarity, 
Bob Cutshall (tmbs); Sol Kane, Clint Neagley, 
Vido Musso, Charles Gentry, George Berg (saxs); 
Mel Powe'l (pno): Tom Morganelli (gtr): Sid 


Weiss (bs); Ralph Collier (drs). New York, 
23/1/42. 

(b) as above, but Al Ralston replaces Gentry. 
New York, 5/2/42. 

(c) Goodman (clt); Maxwell, Tony Faso, Law- 
rence Stearns (tpts); McGarity, Charlie Castado 
(tmbs); Hymie Schertzer, Jan Walton, Neagley, 
Bob Poland, Leonard Sims (saxs); Powel (pno); 
Dace Barbour (gtr); Cliff Hills (bs); Hayward 
Davies (drs). New York, 27/7/42. 

(d) Goodman (clit); Powell (pno); Weiss (bs); 
Collier (drs). New York, 10/3/42. 


CHICO HAMILTON QUINTET 


A Wonderful Guy; This Near‘y Was Mine; Dites 
Moi; Some Enchanted Evening; Bali Ha’i (174 
min)—There Is Nothing Like A Dame; Younger 
Than Springtime; Happy Talk; A Cockeyed 
Optimist; Honey Bun; I’m Gonna Wash That Man 
Right Out Of My Hair (173 min) 
(Vogue LAE12127. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


The mysteries of modern style jazz 
voicing never cease to baffle me. Once 
jazz had a robust sound, as if everyone 
in the studio was bent on raising the 
roof; now the idea seems to be to play 
as softly as possible, with bashful coy- 
ness as the keynote. Despite Charles 
Edward Smith’s sleeve note eulogy of 
Chico, Hamilton’s beat control, I am not 
entirely convinced that his approach is 
effective in sustaining the interest in this 
rather long drawn out set of “South 
Pacific” tunes. I admit, too, that I am 
not attracted to the ‘cello as a solo in- 
strument in jazz. It savours too much of 
Palmy Courts and chipped teapots to 
convey any real jazz feeling, although I 
do not wish to cast unnecessary asper- 
sions on Fred Katz’s evident ability. 

Let’s face it—the accent is on the ‘n- 
genuity of the arranger rather than on the 
soloist, and interest is thus trarsferred 
from the improvisational to the com- 
positional aspect of the music. From this 
point of view I am both intrigued and 
inspired by the ensemble sounds, the 
voicing of flute and guitar, alto and bass, 
against the impeccable drumming of Mr. 
Hamilton. If this is to be the future path 
of jazz. I shall accept it for what it is 
worth. but I shall regret the passing of 
that other age, when blowing counted for 
something, and the tide of iazz was re- 
gulated by the voices of true improvisers, 
not the arranger’s ven. 

G.L. 

Chico Hamilton (drs); Fred Katz (cello); Paul 
Horn (alto/fiute):; John Pisano (gtr); Hal Gaylor 
(drs). 


KENT HARIAN 


Jeepers Creepers; I Got It Bad—Miss Brown To 
You; Handy Andy 


(Oriole EP-7007. EP. ?s. ?d.) 


Big band jazz from an orchestra led 
by Kent Harian. He concentrates on a 
big band sound that stems from the 
styles of studio orchestras such as Nelson 
Riddle or Billy May. The distinctive pat- 
terns of Ellington or Basie are hinted at 
but not followed. The result is well 
drilled and pleasant, but doubtful as to 
its allegiance to the main river of jazz. 

B.N. 

Orchestra led by Kent Harian and featuring A! 

Cohn. Ha} McKusick and Nick Travis. 
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WOODY HERMAN’S THIRD HERD 


Nice Work If You Can Get It; This Is New—I 
Can’t Believe That You’re In Love With Me; 
Almost Like Being In Love 
(MGM EP-655. EP. lis. 14d.) 


I've got a feeling that Herman devotees 
are going to be disappointed with this 
release. There’s none of the fire and ex- 
citement that we have come to expect 
from Woody, and though tae band work 
their way easily through four pleasant, if 
at times over-preitily scored standards, I 
feel certain more suitable material could 
have been found. 

The “Four Brothers” reed section 
sound is effectively recreated on Nat 
Pizrce’s arrangement of “Nice Work”—a 
somewhat lacklustre reading helped not 
at all by unadventurous piano, trombone 
and tenor sequences and some tepid 
Herman clarinet during the middle eight. 
“This Is New” is rather after the style 
of “Lady McGowan’s Dream’—a 
moody, melancholy affair showcasing 
Woody’s “winding” alto. Carl .Fontana’s 
trombone is heard briefly but it doesn’t 
add up to much. “Can’t Believe” is a 
little livelier, but too much time is taken 
up during the opening chorus. by 
Woody’s anaemic clarinet. Fontana 
begins to move at times, but his solo is 
too short. “Almost” is downright dull 
from the jazz viewpoint, though I sup- 
pose it would go down great at Ham- 
mersmith Palais ! 

K.G. 

Woody Herman (Jdr/cit/aito); Roy Caton, 
Don Fage:quist, John Howell, Phil Cook, Ernie 
Royal (tpts); Urbie Green, Jack Green, Carl 
Fontana (tmbs), Arno Marsh. Bill Perkins, Dick 
Hafer (tnrs); Sam Staff (bar); Nat Pierce 
(pno/arr); Frank Gallacher (bs); Art Mardigan 
(drs). October 6, 1952. 


KNOW YOUR JAZZ—THE 
SAXOPHONE SECTION 
(a) If I Love Again; (b) There Will Never Be 
Another You—{c) But Not For Me; (d) Come 
Rain Or Come Shine 
(HMV 7EG 8367. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


Successor to the previously released 
“The Rhythm Section” in this series 
presented by Creed Taylor, this record, 
dealing with the reed instruments utilised 
in jazz, is rather less successful. I feel 
sure that someone better than Tony Scott 
could have been found to demonstrate 
the role of the clarinet. for example. His 
interpretation of “If I Love” lacks pur- 
pose, direction, and feeling and his un- 
concerned twittering is as cold and 
anaemic as a jellyfish in a refrigerator. Al 
Cohn makes quite a tasty job of “An- 
other You” in the unfamiliar role of bari- 
tonist. He handles it as he would his 
tenor, but his tone, particularly in the 
lower register, could be improved upon. 
Tenorist Charlie Rouse’s staccato work- 
out on the chords of “But Not” has its 
moments, and Billy Taylor’s piano 
“comping” on this track is admirable. 
Finally, there’s a lyrical but largely un- 
adventurous reading of “Come Rain” by 
a'toist Gigi Gryce. 

K.G. 

(a) Tony Scott (clt); Billy Tay'or (pno); Mun- 
dell Lowe (gtr); Oscar Pettiford (bs); Kenny 
Clarke (drs). 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


(b) Al Cohn (bar); Taylor, George Duvivier 
(bs); Percy Brice (drs). 

(c) Chariie Rouse (tnr); Taylor, Duvivier, 
Clarke. 

(d) Gigi Gryce (alto); Taylor, Pettiford, Ciarke. 

Recorded March, 1956. 


THE SAGA OF LEADBELLY 
Grey Goose; Red Cross Store Blues; Ham and 
Eggs; Red River in the Pines; You Don’t Miss 
Your Water (12 min)—Blind Lemon; Leadbeily’s 
Dance; In The Evening; Diggin’ My Potatoes: 

Alberta (12 min) . 

(Melodisc MLP 12-107. 12nLP. 39s. 7}d.) 


Where this material all came from 
must be left to the Department of Disco- 
graphical Research to decide. “Red Cross 
Store” and “Alberta”, if memory serves 
aright, sound uncommonly like the Blue- 
bird versions, while “Grey Goose” re- 
sembles the Victor with the Golden Gate 
Quartet. 

“Blind Lemon” is a guitar solo and 
probably intended as a tribute to Lead- 
belly’s teacher, Blind Lemon Jefferson. 
‘“Leadbelly’s Dance” is a spritely exercise 
for feet that are anything but leaden. 
“In The Evening” has exciting mouth- 
harp accompaniment by Sonny Terry, 
and for a definitive performance of 
“Diggin? My Potatoes’, Leadbelly is 
joined by The Lion, Brownie McGhee 
and Pops Foster. 

At his best, Leadbelly was a fine blues 
singer, and “Red Cross Store” and 
“Alberta” are, in my opinion, good, well- 
recorded examples of his art. The lyrics 
of the first are unusual in that they 
portray Leadbelly resisting the blandish- 
ments of a female recruiting officer. Evi- 
dently the methods used for arousing 
patriotism Down South during World 
War I were not exactly subile: 

“She said Red Cross people is treatin’ 
mighty-fine, 

“They mixin’ everything up with whiskey 
and wine.” 

Playing time of this LP, as indicated 
above, is all too short. 

S.D. 


GEORGE LEWIS AND HIS 
RAGTIME BAND 
Just A Little While to Stay Here; Bye and Bye; 
The Old Rugged Cross; Sometimes My Burden Is 
Hard To Bear (18} min)}—Down By The River- 
side; Just A Closer Walk With Thee; Lord, Lord, 
Lord You’ye Sure Been Good To Me; When The 
Saints Go Marching In (21 min) 
(London LTZ-U 15112. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Recorded in the Holy Trinity Epis- 
copal Church, Oxford Ohio, during an 
actual church service, this record con- 
tains some of the best music this band 
have ever performed. There is a strong 
feeling of hapviness, gaiety, 
throughout the whole performance, and 
it is very evident that George Lewis and 
the men with him deeply appreciated the 
action of the Rev. Alvin Kershaw in 
bringing the band to play in his church. 

There is a lot of good singing, mostly 
by Joe Watkins, and the band play with 
a deep sincerity. George Lewis is at his 
most delicate on the slow “O'd Rvoged 
Cross”, “My Burden Is Hard To Bear” 
and the splendid version of “Closer Walk 
With Thee”. There are long passages on 
nearly every track where the rhythm just 


rides along lightly by itself, then the 
horns join in again and the whole group 
swing as one man. Kid Howard plays a 
splendid lead and sings with good 
“Armstrong-voice” on “Bye and Bye”. 
All the band are allotted solos here and 
this being Jim Robinson's favourite 
tune, his forthright trombone is heard 
to good advantage. 
-* Here is genuine New Orleans music at 
‘ts very best—if you have any interest in 
the origins of jazz, don’t miss this one. 
S.T. 
Avery ‘‘Kid’’ Howard (tpt); Jim Robinson 
(tmb); George Lewis (clt); Alton Purnell (pno); 
Lawrence Marrero (bjo); Alcide ‘‘S!ow Drag’’ 
Pavageau (bs); Joe Watkins (drs). 21/2/54. 


ALAN LOMAX SINGS 


That’s All Right; Long Time Man—Abilene; 
Brady 


(Nixa NJE 1055. EP. 12s. 10d.) 


The work of the accompanying group 
contributes greatly to the success of this 
record. David Lee, on piano, has that 
walking, Cripple Clarence Lofton touch, 
while Jack Fallon, bass, and drummer 
Hogg supply a solid yet supple, rocking 
beat. John Cole’s harmonica work, al- 
though not in the Sonny Terry bracket, 
is tasteful and of just the right color. 

Alan Lomax sings the well-chosen 
yongs with unashamed enthusiasm, ob- 
viously relishing every poetic line. 
Occasionally on the slow “Abilene’- he 
has to feel for his notes, but that is 
carping. More than any white singer | 
can recall, Lomax has a right to sing 
these songs. Negro songs—his natural 
Southern accent combines with his long 
experience and deep understanding of 
the music to give all these tracks a 
sound of authenticity and authority. If 
we cannot have the Library of Congress 
originals then these—good documentary 
and excellent entertainment—will serve 
as very acceptable alternatives. 

Tt is heartening to see Lomax, in his 
sleeve notes, agreeing with Charles 
Edward Smith (in his notes for the 
McGhee-Terry Topic LP) on the nature 
of “rock and roll”. Perhaps now I can 
feel justified in saying that I would be 
very much surnrised indeed. if Elvis had 
never heard of Big Boy Crudup. 


SONNY MORRIS JAZZMEN 


Little Brown Jug—Yellow Dog Blues 
(77/78/3. 10in Standard Play. 9s. 6d.) 


This record belongs to the “primitive” 
school of British jazz, and the record- 
ing balance leaves much to be desired. 
A thumping rhythm section conceals 
some of the digressions of the front 
line, but unfortunately underlines its 
own shortcomings. “Yellow Dog” seems 
to be the more successful of the two 
tunes. “Jug” being taken at a rapid and 
repetitious speed. The record is made 
by the microgroove process, resulting in 
a plaving time of over five minutes on 
“Dog”. 

GL. 

Sonny Morris (tnt) ‘‘Eme> Smith’’ (clt); Johnny 
Bennett (tmb); Martin Boorman (bjo); Bill Reid 
(bs); Johnny Richardson (drs). 24/7/57. 
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THE GERRY MULLIGAN— 
PAUL DESMOND QUARIET 
Line For Lyons; Winter Song; Battle Hymn Of 
The Repubican (24 min)—Blue Intime; Body and 
Soul; Standstill (23 min) 

(Coiumbia 33CX 10113, 12inLP. 41s. 84d.) 


Norman Granz has a taste for the un- 
usual, and he’s spent a lot of time trying 
to effect weddings of opposites. Some 
of his experiments have been doomed 
to failure, but a few have met with 
success and a good case to point is this 
teaming of Gerry Mulligan and Paul 
Desmond. On paper, it doesn’t appear 
to be a very promising amalgam of 
talents—Mulligan is an extrovert, down- 
to-earth, provocative soloist whereas 
Desmond’s alto playing is lighter in tex- 
ture and more romantically inclined— 
but the fact remains that it all works 
out very nicely: so well do the two 
saxists complement each other's playing 
that the whole affair ceases to be an 
experiment and turns out to be a very 
polished and enjoyable recital! 

Though Desmond seems to be the 
more technicaliy equipped of the two, 
Mulligan shows a greater aptitude for 
creative improvisation. There are mom- 
ents during some of the tracks when 
Desmond tends to meander aimlessly, 
while in complete contrast, Mulligan’s 
playing is always clearly stamped with 
purpose and direction. On the whole, 
however, Desmond plays with far more 
drive and conviction than on some of 
his albums with the Dave . Brubeck 
Quartet, and for want of a better word, 
he really ‘wails’ on Mulligan’s old 
standby “Line For Lyons’. On’: “Blues 
Intime” he even sounds a trifle aggres- 
sive at times, but this track is rather 
spoilt for me by the inclusion of inevit- 
able and quite unnecessary squeaks (one 
of Desmond's recently acquired trade- 
marks, and one which I wish he would 
lose in a hurry). Mulligan’s booting 
baritone embodies a tasteful degree of 
dry, subtle humour and some of his 
sensitive harmonic lines behind Des- 
mond’s solos are worth close investig- 
ation. His solos on “Republican” and 
“Fall Out”—two easy-paced “swingers” 

‘are well constructed and cohesive, and 
he doesn’t attempt to disguise the full, 
rich, deev-throated sound of his instru- 
ment. On the medium and up-tempo 
charts. bassist Joe Benjamin and drum- 
mer Dave Bailey lend admirable sup- 
port, but they tend to drag slightly on 
the ballads, “PRodv And Soul” in 
Pparticu!ar. 

K.G. 

Gerry Mulligan (bar): Paul Desmond (alto); Joe 
Benjamin (bs); Dave Bailey (drs). August, 1957. 


RECORDED IN NFW ORLEANS 
Sharkey Bonano—Second Line; Look What You 
Missed; Panama (a). Paul Barbarin—Too Late; 
We'll Meet Again; Dooky’s Doing His Dance (b) 
(18 min)}—Bill Matthews—Bug'te Call Rag; Walk 
Through The Streets; Maryland (c). Geroge 
Giracd—Dr. Jazz; Liebestraum; San (d) (19 min) 
(Good Time Jazz LAG 12083. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


These twelve sides were recorded by 
the New Orleans Jazz Club in conjunc- 
tion with the Good Time Jazz Company. 
Thev revresent a fair cross cut of jazz 
in the Crescent City, as is, the bright 
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Chapter one PAUL OLIVER 

writes on Blues and Negro Folk Music 
BLIND LEMON JEFFERSON 

SINGS THE BLUES 

Rising high-water blues; Teddy bear blues; 
Tin cup blues; Mean jumper blues; 

That growling baby blues; Pneumonia 
blues; Oil well blues; Long lastin’ lovin’ 
AL 3564 


Chapter two CHARLES WILFORD 
writes on Ragtime 

RAGTIME PIANO ROLL, VOL. / 
Grace and beauty; Ragtime oriole 
JAMES SCOTT 

St. Louis rag 

TOM TURPIN 

American beauty rag 

JOSEPH LAMB 

Scott Joplin’s new rag; Original rags; 
Fig leaf rag; The entertainer 

SCOTT JOPLIN 

AL 3515 

Vol. 2: AL 3523; Vol. 3: AL 3542; 
Vol. 4: AL 3563 


Chapter three REX HARRIS 

writes on New Orleans Jazz 

NEW ORLEANS JAZZ 

2.19 blues; Perdido Street blues; 

Down in Honky Tonk Town; 

Coal cart blues 

LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Canal Street blues; Down in Jungle Town 
HENRY ‘RED’ ALLEN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
King Porter stomp; Shim-me-sha-wabble 
ZUTTY SINGLETON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

Red onion blues; Gravier Street blues 
JOHNNY DODDS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Keystone blues; 

New Orleans hop scop blues 

JIMMY NOONE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

LAT 8146 


Chapter four BRIAN RUST 

writes on Early White Jazz 

BIX BEIDERBECKE AND THE WOLVERINES 
Fidgety feet; Jazz me blues; Oh, baby; 
Copenhagen; River boat shuffle; 
Sensation rag; Lazy daddy 

AL 3532 


DECCA-GRC 


The Decca 


THE DECCA BOOK OF JAZZ (edited by Peter Gammond and published by Frederick Muller) is 
available from record dealers and book shops, price 40/-. Twenty-five chapters cover all aspects of jazz history, 
presenting the most comprehensive survey to be published in this country. An appendix gives a selective 
discography in the form cf records illustrative of each chapter, and we give one per chapter below. 


Chapter five FRANCIS NEWTON 
writes on The Classic Blues Singers 
MA RAINEY VOL. 2 

Honey, where you been so long: 
Ma.-Rainey’s mystery record; 

Lawd, send me a man blues; 


Mountain Jack blues; Broken-hearted blues; 


Jealousy blues; Seeking blues; 
Ma Rainey’s Black Bottom 

AL 3538 

Vol. 1: AL 3502; Vol. 3: AL 3558 


Chapter six SINCLAIR TRAILL 

writes on Chigago Style 

MILTON MEZZROW 

A LA SCHOLA CANTORUM 

Blues avec un pont; Mineur avec un pont 
TKL 93092 


Chapter seven CHARLES FOX 

writes on Harlem Jazz 

HARLEM JAZZ, 1930 

Double check stomp; Jolly wog 

DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Chant of the weed; Shakin’ the African 
DON REDMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

Radio rhythm; Just blues 

FLETCHER HENDERSON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Saratoga drag; Case on down 

LUIS RUSSELL AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

LA 8565 


Chapter eight GERALD LASCELLES 

writes on New York White Jazz 

TGMMY AND JIMMY DORSEY 

WITH THE CALIFORNIA RAMBLERS 

Cheatin’ on me; Up and at ’em; 

Sidewalk blues; Stockholm stomp; 

When Erastus plays his old kazoo; 
Clementine; Third rail; I] ain't got nobody 
AL 3545 


Chapter nine RAYMOND HORRICKS 
writes on From Kansas City to 
Minton’s Playhouse 

BASIE’S BEST 

Every tub; Out of the window; 

Sent for you yesterday and here you come 
today; Shorty George; Red wagon; 
Fare thee, honey, fare thee well; 
Roseland shuffle; Pennies from heaven 
COUNT BAS{E AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

LA 8589 


Chapter ten STEVE RACE 

writes on The Swing Era 

HOP ON THE SKYLINER 

Skyliner; Gulf Coast blues; The moose; 
Things ain't what they used to be; 

Oh, Miss Jaxson: Pow-wow; 

Drop me off at Harlem; Shady lady; 
The great lie; Strollin’; Xango; Smiles 
CHARLIE BARNET AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

LAT £094 


Chapter eleven PETER TANNER 
writes on Dixieland Jazz 

JACK TEAGARDEN - JAZZ GREAT 
King Porter stomp; Eccentric; 
Davenport blues; 

Original Dixieland one-step; 

Bad acting woman; Misery and the blues ; 
High society; Music to love by; 
Meet me where they play the blues; 
Riverboat shuffle 

LTZ-N 15077 


Chapter twelve ALUN MORGAN 

writes on Medern Jazz - East Coast 
THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 

AT MUSIC INN 

Oh, Bess, oh, where’s my Bess; 

A fugue for Music Inn; Two degrees east, 
three degrees west; Serenade; Fun; 

Sun dance; The man that got away; 

A morning in Paris; Variation No. 1 on 
‘God rest ye merry, gentlemen’ 

LTZ-X 15085 
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Chapter thirteen KEITH GOODWIN 

writes on The West Coast Scene 

JAZZ CITY WORKSHOP 

Zing went the strings of my heart; 
Autumn leaves; Blues in the closet; 

That old black magic; 

The natives are restless tonight; 

Serenade in blue; Laura; Them there eyes 
MARTY PAICH AND GROUP 

LTZ-N 15037 


Chapter fourteen JAMES ASMAN 
writes on Revivalist Jazz 

NEW ORLEANS JOYS 

Bobby Shaftoe: Chimes blues; 
The Martinique; New Orleans blues; 
Merrydown rag; Stevedore stomp 
CHRIS GARBER’S JAZZ BAND 

Reck Island line; John Henry 
LONKIE ODONEGAN SKIFFLE GROUP 

LF 

Chapter fifteen PETER GAMMOND 
writes on Piano Jazz 

A LOST RECORDING DATE 
La Salle Street breakdown; 

Two o'clock blues; Janie’s blues; 
Lean bacon; Big bear train; 
Lucile’s lament; Beezum blues: 
Yancey Limited 

JIMMY YANCEY 

AL 3525 


Chapter sixteen BENNY GREEN 

writes on 

The Development of the Saxophone 
THE HAWK RETURNS 

Goin’ down home; 

I'll follow my secret heart; On my way; 
I'll tell you later; 

What a difference a day made; Last stop; 
Should 1; Flight eleven; Modern fantasy; 
I’m confessin’; September song; 

They can’t take that away from me 
COLEMAN HAWKINS 

LTZ-C 15048 


Chapter seventeen ViC BELLERBY 

writes on Jazz Vocalists 

ELLA AND HER FELLAS 

You won't be satisfied; 

That’s the way it is; Stone cold dead in 
the market; I gotta have my baby back; 
Sentimental journey; The frim fram sauce; 
It’s only a paper moon; 

Dream a little dream of me: 

Baby, it’s cold outside; A-tisket, a-tasket; 
Would you like to take a walk; 

Don’cha go mad 

ELLA FITZGERALD 

with LOUIS ARMSTRONG; MILLS BROTHERS; 
INK SPOTS; LOUIS JORDAN; DELTA RHYTHM 
BOYS; EDDIE HEYWOOD; SY OLIVER; 

CHICK WEBB 

LAT 8223 


Chapter eighteen MARK WHITE 
writes on 

Jazz in Britain - the Beginnings 
SWINGIN’ AT MAIDA VALE 
Swingin’ at Maida Vale; Nightfall: 
I've got two lips; 

There'll be some changes made; 

If only I could read your mind; 
Gin and jive; Accent on swing; 
Just a mood; Royal Garden blues; 
When lights are low; Waltzin’ the blues; 
When day is done 

BENNY CARTER AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
LK 4221 


Chapter nineteen TONY HALL 

writes on 

The Growth of Modern Jazz in Britain 
KEN MOULE ARRANGES FOR... 
DON RENDELL; RONNIE ROSS; DOUGIE 
ROBINSON; LEON CALVERT; GEORGE 
CHISHOLM; ARTHUR WATTS; ALAN GANLEY; 
KEN MOULE 

Nice work if you can get it; 

Makin’ whoopee; Son of Ponckle; 
Prelude to a kiss; Cobbly; 

The tired badger; Lulu’s back in town; 
My funny Valentine; 

You've done something to my heart; 
Lullaby of the leaves; High ratio 

LK 4192 ‘ 


Chapter twenty DANIEL HALPERIN 
writes on Jazz on the Continent 
Bag’s groove: Memory of Dick; 
Milestones; Minor drop; 

I'll remember April; 

You stepped out of a dream: 

I can’t get started; Night in Tunisia 
THE BOBBY JASPAR ALL STARS 

PDL 85017 


Chapter twenty-one ERNEST BORNEMAN 
writes on The African Rebound 
CREOLE REEDS 

I'm through, goodbye; Waste no tears; 
The broken windmill; Without a home 
SIDNEY BECHET with BOB WILBER AND HIS 
JAZZ BAND 

Dardanella; | never knew 

THE ALL STAR STOMPERS 

Buddy Bolden’s blues; 

Wolverine blues; Albert’s blues 

ALBERT NICHOLAS with 

THE BABY DODDS TRIO 

No pas lemme ¢a; Les ognons; 

Salée dame 

ALBERT NICHOLAS with 

HIS CREOLE SERENADERS 

HA-U 2035 


Chapter twenty-two JEFF ALDAM 
writes on Lou's Armstrong 
SATCHMO: A MUSICAL 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Four volumes: LAT 8211/4 


Chapter twenty-three STANLEY DANCE 
writes on Duke Ellington 
HISTORICALLY SPEAKING— 

THE DUKE 

East St. Louis toodle-oo; Creole love call; 
Stompy Jones; The jeep is jumpin’; 

Jack the Bear; In a mellow tone; Ko-ko; 
Midriff; Stomp, look and listen; 
Unbooted character; Lonesome lullaby; 
Upper Manhattan medical group 

DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
LTZ-N 15029 


Chapter twenty-four GRAHAM BOATFIELD 
writes on Classic Jazz Clarinet 
JOHNNY DODDS, VOL. 1 

Oriental man; Sock that thing; 

Weary way blues; There'll come a day 
JOHNNY DODDS with 

THE DIXIELAND THUMPERS 

Merry makers’ twine; In the alley blues 
JOHNNY DODDS with LOVIE AUSTIN AND HER 
BLUES SERENADERS 

Hot potatoes 

JOHNNY DODDS with BLIND BLAKE 

Ape man 

JOHNNY DODDS with JIMMY BLYTHE’S 
WASHBOARD RAGAMUFFINS 

AL 3505 

Vol. 2; AL 3513; Vol. 3: AL 3555; 

Vol. 4: AL 3560 
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Dixieland music having been well re- 
corded. The Bonano tracks are well 
worth hearing if only for the excellent 
clarinet playing of Pete Fountain and 
Jack Delaney’s very good trombone. The 
rhythm is bright and Sharkey plays bet- 
ter than when [ last heard him on record. 
The Barbarin tracks are the best on the 
record. Here the rhythm is really strong, 
the ensembles being attacked with fire 
and spirit. It should be noted that, to- 
gether with “Second Line”, all these tunes 
are by Barbarin—all are good jazz com- 
positions. Humphries intonation is some- 
what suspect, but the band as a whole 
manage to produce a very genuine New 
Orleans sound. 

The Matthews sides are bad. The 
tempos are rushed, Matthews himself is 
terribly limited. and it seems that Bur- 
bank has long since passed his best. Only 
person from this lot to emerge with 
credit is pianist Crosby who plays well. 
This was the band that stemmed from 
Celestin’s old group. They obviously need 
a leader. Lastly the tracks by the late 
George Girard. This is first class Dixie- 
land. Girard’s lead is very strong, Shields 
clarinet fluent and easy paced, and the 
rhythm excellent. The band includes two 
new names to me, Havens and Discon, 
both of whom play well in the white 
New Orleans idiom. ai 


(a) Bonano (tpt/vcl); Jack Delaney (tmb); Pete 
Fountain (clt); Jeff Riddick (pno); Arnold Loyo- 
cano (bs); Paul Ferrarra (drs). 24/3/56. 

(b) Barbarin (drs/vcl); John Brunious (tpt); 
Worthia Thomas (tmb); Willie Humphries (clt); 
Lester Santiage (pno); Edmond Souchon (gtr /bjo); 
Richard Alexis (bs). 21/4/56. 

(c) Matthews (tmb); Ernie Cagnolatti (tpt/vcl); 
Albert Burbank (cit); Octave Crosby (pno); 
Richard McLean (bs); George Wiliams (drs). 
28/4/56. 

(d) Girard (tpt/vcl); Bob Havens (tmb); Harry 
Shie'ds (clt); Bob  Discon (pno); Bob Coquille 
(bs); Paul Edwards (drs). 14/4/56. 


NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS 


(a) Jazz Me Blues; (b) Always—{a) Sweet Lor- 
raine: (b) The Darktown Strutter’s Ball 


(EmArcy ERE 1563. EP. 12s. 10$d.) 


My enormous liking for Irving 
Fazola’s clarinet playing does not ex- 
tend to much of his work away from 
the Bob Crosby band of which he was 
such an important member. The two 
tracks of his band here are undistin- 
guished, and while his bland melodic 
manner is shown in both, particularly 
“Lorraine”, there was no fire in his 
enormous belly on this occasion, as a 
comparison with a Noone version of the 
same tune will easily show. Pleasant 
enough, but nothing to remember. The 
Hartman titles are better, consisting of 
a driving Dixieland music in the old 
manner, with the leader’s horn blasting 
off, especially in “Always”, in a way not 
heard often todav. Trombone and 
clarinet the same, simple and effective. 
G.B. 
(a) Irving Fazola’s Dixielanders. 

(b) George Hartman and his Orchestra. 


CHARLIE PARKER 


(a) Segment; (b) I'm In The Mood For Love; (b) 
Blues Fast; (c) Ballade; (d) Celebrity; (¢) She 
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Rote; (f) Un Poquito De Tu Amor; (f) Tico, Tico 

(23 min)—{g) Swedish Schnapps; (h) Mama Inez; 

(h) La Paloma; (i) The Song Is You; (i) Laird 

Baird; (i) Kim; (i) Cosmic Ray; (j) If I Love 
Again (24 min) 

(Columbia 33CX10117. 12inLP. 41s. 84d.) 

This is a mixed bag of tricks, the 
basic idea of which is to present a cross- 
section of the late Charlie Parker’s re- 
cordings for the US Clef label between 
1949 and 1953. The quality of Bird’s 
solos varies considerably from track to 
track, but the fact remains that even bad 
Bird is stilt a damn sight more original 
and enjoyable than the stuff being dished 
out by many of his imitators. 

The quartet and auintet titles are the 
most pleasing, for Parker seems more at 
ease in this setting. I get the impression 
that Bird was trying perhaps just a little 
too hard on “Segment”, but it’s a good 
track just the same, and includes some 
noteworthy comping by the now seldom- 
heard Ai Haig. Parker’s cohesive, flowing 
solo on the chords of “Mood For Love” 
is a gem but “Blues” would have been 
a lot more acceptable without Buddy 
Rich’s unnecessary heavy cymbal work 
and irritating explosions. “Ballade” spot- 
lights the meeting of two veritable jazz 
giants, with Bird and Coleman Hawkins 
both putting down melodic, soulful solos 
of real lasting value. “Celebrity” con- 
tains some more bombastic, overpower- 
ing drum work by Rich, and I feel that 
such displays are quite unsuited to small 
combo music. Max ‘Roach admirably 
demonstrates the place of the drummer 
in such a group on “She Rote”—a dif- 
ferent take from the one previously 
issued on Columbia. 
“ico” are both with Latin-styled rhythm 
sections, and though Parker blows well, 
I find the background distracting. More 
likely to earn your applause is the bop- 
nish “Schnapps”, with beautifully fluent 
alto by Bird and palatable trumpet from 
Red Rodney. “Song”, “Kim”, “Baird”, 
and “Cosmic” are probably the most 
consistent tracks of the set. Bird’s tone 
is a little suspect at times but he more 
than compensates for this minor blemish 
in the texture of his solos. Hank Jones, 
Teddy Kotick. and Max Roach make up 
a crisp, tasteful rhythm team on these 
tracks. Finally, “If I Love Again”, with 
Bird battling vainly against a choir—this 
“nhappy session has little to be said in 
its favour. 

KG. 


(a) Charlie Parker (alto); Kinny Dorham (tpt); 
Al Haig (pno); Tommy Potter (bs); Max Roach 
(drs). May 5, 1949. 

(b) Parker, Hank Jones (pno); Ray Brown (bs); 
Buddy Rich (drs). March 1950. 

(c) As for (b), p'us Coleman Hawkins (tnr). 
October, 1950. 

{(d) Ac for (b). October, 1950. 

(e) Parker, Miles Davis (tpt); Waiter Bishop 
(pno); Teddy Kotick (bs); Roach. January 17, 
1951. 

(f) Parker, Rishon, Kotick; Roy Haynes (drs); 
Tose Magual (b:0); Luis Miranda (conga). March 
12. 1951. 

(g) Parker, Red Rodney (tpt); John Lewis 
(pro); Ray Brown (bs); Kenny Clarke (drs). 
August 8, 1951. 

(h) Parker, Bennie Harris (tpt)); Bishop, Kotick, 
Roach, Mangual, Miranda. January 23, 1952. 

(i) Parker, Jones, Kotick, Roach. December 
30, 1952. 
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(Gj) Parker, 
McKusick (clt); Tommy Mace (oboe); Al Block 
(fit); Mannie Thaler (bassoon), Tony A‘ess (pno); 
Charlie Mingus (bs); Roach (drs) and the Dave 
Lambert Singers. May 22, 1953. 


Junior Collins (fr. hn.); Hal 


SANDY PATON 


East Virginia Blues; Rovin’ Gambler—Every Night 
When The Sun Goes In; Cool Colorado 


(Jazz Collector JEA-1. EP. 13s. 74d.) 


Sandy Paton, a most unlikely-looking 
American, is one of the regulars at 
Ewan MacColl’s Sunday night “Hoot- 
enannys’, at the Princess Louise, Hol- 
born. On these occasions he usually 
sings with his wife, a girl with a crysta! 
clear, dew-drop of a voice. She is not 
featured on this record, an unfortunate 
omission that will, we trust, be rectified 
at any future session. 

Judged on his performances at the 
Hoots, Sandy is a fine folk-singer with 
a relaxed presentation and a penchant 
for the more attractive folk melodies. 
On this record he remains a fine folk- 
‘inger and only some of the relaxation 
has gone, leaving the listener with a 
vague impression that the “atmosphere” 
is being pushed a liitle too hard. This 
is an unavoidable pitfall into which 
many contemporary folk-singers must 
step with open eyes, theirs being large!y 
an interpretive role in which they must 
use all the available tricks if they are 
to communicate at all. When reading 
someone elses poetry ail one can hope 
to do is to interpret correctly, preserv- 
ing as much of the meaning and as 
many of the better qualities of the 
original as possible. 

Accepting the above, this is a, reward- 
ing record, warm vcice and friendly 
guitar, and if it lacks the rough authen- 
ticity of a Woody Guthrie, then Sandy 
is hardly to' be blamed. His soft, vibrant 
voice gives a haunting quality to the 
well-chosen songs and his nimble guitar 
provides an appropriate backdrop. If 
vou have a prediliction for Josh White. 
Richard Dyer-Rennett and The Weavers. 
then vou'll find this a good record to 
relax to. 

TS. 


OSCAR PETERSON 


It Don't Mean A Thing; Turtle Neck—An Oscar 
For Peterson 


(Columbia SEB 10095. 7inEP. 11s. 10d.) 


Wittily and hopefully entitled “An 
Oscar For Peterson”, this disc is not 
‘ikely to achieve any such thing. It is, in 
fact, the mixture as before. Breakneck 
tempos, too many notes for clarity and 
a complete disregard for the original 
melody. Peterson fans (and I realise th 
my anti-Peterson feelings represent the 
minority of jazz lovers) will welcome 
this addition to recorded piano jazz, des- 
vite the fact that the two tracks on the 
first side were made in 1952. and the 
title giving second side in 1954. 


“It Don’t Mean A Thing’’ and ‘‘Turtle Neck’’ 
—Oscar Peterson (pno), Barney Kessel (gtr), Ray 
Brown (bs). 

“An Oscar For Peterson’’—Oscar Peterson 
(pno), Herb Ellis (gtr), Ray Brown (bs), Louis 
Be'lson (drs). 
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PHIL AND QUILL 
Creme Dz Funk; Lazy-L'ke; Nothing But Soul (18 
min}—A Night A: St. Nick’s; Black Cherry 
F:i.ters; A’tology (20 min) 
(Esquire 32-050. 12inLP. 39s. 74d.) 


Perhaps I was expecting a little too 
much, but I find this album rather dis- 
appointing. I’m a great believer in 
Woods, who I rate as one of the best 
alto soloists around today, and I’m also 
partial to Gene Quill, but on this part- 
icular record, their playing never rises 
above mediocrity. Neither of them 
has much to say, and I ‘think we can 
safely put their lacklustre blowing down 
to two things—the inadequacy of the 
rhythm section who chug merrily away 
and do little to inspire the horn men 
and the unfortunate choice of material 

. six Woods originals that are of little 
lasting value. Some of the tunes— 
“Funk”, for example—are quite pretty, 
but there’s really nothing to them and 
they don’t offer much scope for con- 
structive improvisation by the co-leaders. 

Woods sounds very restrained on this 
set, and the minor wild quality about 
his playing that I enjoy so much is 
missing. Technically he is well equip- 
ped, but his customary virile creative 
ability seems to have dried up here. 
Quill is the more vigorous of the two 
and he speaks his piece in fine style on 
the frantic “St. Nick’s”. On this track, 
even the rhythm team begin to move 
but on the medium-paced titles they 
sound pretty dismal. Individually, Teddy 
Kotick impresses as a forceful, percus- 
sive bassist and George Syran displays 
occasional flashes of brilliance in his 
piano solos. Solowise (especially on “St. 
Nick’s”), drummer Nick Stabulas comes 
through nicely, but his section work is 
lacking in drive and precision. The alto- 
men work well together on the likeable 
“Fritters” and “Funk”, but I have a 
slight preference for their more boot- 
ing, extrovert blowing on “Altology”. 

G. 

Phi Woods, Gene Quill (a'tos); George Syran 
(pno); Teddy Kotick (bs); Nick Stabulas (drs). 
March 29, 1957. 


BUDDY RICH 
Cathy; Between The Devil and The Deep Bine 
Sea; Jt’s All Right With Me; Over The Rain- 
bow; You Took Advantage of Me; Can’t We Be 
Frend:? (22 min)—It’s Only a Paper Moon; 
Mtancholy Baby; Cheek to Cheek; It Don’t 
Mean a Thing; I Hadn’t Anyone T:ll You; That 
Old Feeling (20 min) 
(HMV CLP 1185. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


The sleeve describes him as “the 
world’s greatest drummer’, but Buddy 
evidently believes in having two strings 
to his bow. On this LP he sings while 
Alvin Stoller drums. It is unlikely that 
Sinatra will feel himself threatened, but 
before dismissing these: vocal efforts too 
quickly one should consider the appal- 
ling quality of most contemporary 
“popular” singing. By the standards 
prevalent in that field, Buddy is a tal- 
ented and artistic vocalist! 

Interest in the record for readers of 
this magazine will be almost entirely 
confined to the accompanists, among 
whom are Harry Edison and Ben Web- 
ster. Sweets is always acceptable, but 


it is a pity he doesn’t lose that mute 
tor a few sessions. Ben Webster sounds 
so marvellous nowadays that for his 
work alone I would counsel you to hear 
this record. Thirty years ago, people 
were buying records by people like 
Whiteman and Bernie for eight bars by 
far lesser artists than Ben. There's 
enough of his beautifully relaxed blow- 
ing here to make the record worth 
having. 


“It Don’t Mean A Thing” don’t swing 
too much. 
S.D. 


Buddy Rich (voc); Harry Edison (tpt); Ben 
Webster (ts); Paul Smith (pno); Howard Roberts 
(gtr); Mondragon (bs); Alvin Stoller (drs). 


IOHNNY RICHARDS ORCHESTRA 


Wa'tz, Anyone?; For A'l We Know; Dimples; 
Band Aide (22 min)—Turn Aboot; Burrito Bor- 
i1acho; Long Ago And Far Away; Aija’on (20 min) 


(London LTZ-N 15111. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


This album poses a very big question 
-—-j§ it jazz? The answer, in the words 
of the famous Professor Joad, “all de- 
pends on what you mean by jazz!” 
Certainly, there are snatches of sound, 
solid swinging here, plus a_ liberal 
sprinkling of sparkling, imaginative 
solos, but some of the ponderous, ex- 
cesgively fussy scores are a little hard 
to swallow. I’m not questioning Rich- 
ard’s unboubted talent as a creative 
writer, but at the same time, I’m not 
in agreement with his concept of jazz 
and how it should sound. Consider 
“Waltz”, for example. The effectively 
simple thematic figure is prefaced by 
an unnecessarily dramatic and noisy in- 
tro that adds up to precisely nothing, 
while some of the linking passages be- 
tween the solos of Charlie Mariano 
(alto), trombonists Milt Bernhart, Frank 
Rosolino and high note trumpet spec- 
ialist Maynard Ferguson strike me as 
being rather pretentious. From a 
straightforward musical viewpoint, it’s 
all very interesting. but I’m not at all 
sure about it’s jazz value. 

On this and the remaining. seven titles, 
the band produce a noticeably Kenton- 
ish sound. “For All” is a tasty chart, 
but the rhythm team are a trifle sluggish. 
Richie Kamuca plays a few bars of lusty 
tenor. and Rosolino and trumpeter Stu 
Williamson make the most of their brief 
outings. “Dimples” begins to swing 
nicely after an over-complex, pointless 
introduction and Shorty Rogers plays a 
neat muted trumpet chorus to precede 
pianist Marty  Paich’s contribution. 
Kamuca blows a beautifully restrained 
and flowing solo here, and there’s a 
pleasing two-trombone sequence by Ros- 
olino and Williamson (on valve horn). 
“Abide” is an uncohesive score, but 
there are worthwhile moments in the 
sylos of, Paich. Kamuca, trumpeter 
Buddy Childers, Rosolina, et | all. 
“Aboot” is reminiscent of a sound-track 
for a_ science-fiction film during 
the opening bars, but it brightens after 
. while and Mariano. Kamuca_ and 
Rogers save the dav. “Burrito” (“Ineb- 
riated Donkey”) is a real weird one that 


left me cold, but the simpler “Long 
Ago” is more palateable and includes 
some fine bass trumpeting by Rogers, 
Joe Quinn’s sleeve note asserts that 
“Aijalon” (“The Valley Where The 
Moon Stood Still’) depicts “emotional 
turbulence”! Who am I to disagree ? 

Johnny Richards (Idr/arr); Stu Williams, Mayn- 
ard Ferguson, Buddy Childers, Pete Candoli, 
Shorty Rogers (tpts); Frank Rosolino, Tommy 
Pederson, Don Kelly, Stu Williamson (tmbs); 
Vince De Rosa (fr. hn); Charlie Marinao (alto); 
Richie Kamuca (tnr); Ronnie Lang (bar/pic); Bill 
Holman (bs sax); Albert Pollan (tuba); Marty 
Paich (pno); Buddy Clark (bs); Stan Levy (drs); 
Lou Singers (mallets and xy!ophone). Milt Be-n- 
hart (tmb);, John Cave (fr. hn) replace Kelly and 
De Rosa, and Rogers out on ‘‘Waltz, Anyone?’’. 
August, 1956—Hollywood. 


THE SOUND OF JAZZ 


Henry ‘‘Red’’ Allen: Wild Man Blues; Rosetta; 

Bi tie Holiday: Fine and Mellow; Jimmy Giuffre: 

Blues (24 min)—Count Basie: I Left My Baby: 

Jimmy Giuffre: The Train and the River; Mal 

Wa.dron: Nervous; Count Bas‘e: Dickie’s Dream 
(18 min) 


(Fontana TFL 5025. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


“The Sound of Jazz” was a good title 
for a sensational TV show devised by 
critics Whitney Balliett and Nat Hentoff. 
The sleeve errs in implying that this 
record gives you the music as heard on 


‘that show. U.S. Columbia, with under- 


ctandable caution. elected to record it 
beforehand. Their recording sessions 
provided, in effect, invaluable rehearsal 
time, but as it happened, the show 
caught fire in several places and was 
generally more exciting than the music 
heard here. 

The Count Basie All-Stars are the 
major thrill. Rushing is in great voice 

n “I Left My Baby’, and it is wonder- 
ful to hear Basie with his contemporar- 
ies again. Together, they re-create a 
rugz:d, virile, splendidly powerful en- 
semble, one of the immortal jazz sounds. 
On “Dickie’s Dream”, Joe Newman, 
Emmett Berry and Roy Eldridge each 
take a chorus. Some local critics ought 
to feel a little penitent after hearing 
Roy’s. It’s a pity Dicky Wells is under- 
recorded, for his yound with “that dam- 
ned mute” is one of the most meaning- 
ful in jazz. Nevertheless, his whimsical 
chorus contrasts effectively with the 
boiling turbulence of the preceding one 
by Hawk. Vic Dickenson, dependable as 
ever, has good solos on no less than 
four tracks. 

Billie Holiday, alas, sounds anything 
hut fine and mellow on her blues, but 
the accompaniment is superb and there 
are rewarding choruses by Ben Webster. 
Doc Cheatham, Hawk and Vic. On this 
one, imagine. the reed section consists 
of Pres, Hawk and Ben Webster. Sounds 
good, too! 

Red Allen, luckily, is not in Metro- 
politan mood on his two tracks. Their 
comparative restraint is agreeable, but 
no very inspired music emerges. 

The sleeve annotator. identified only 
hy the initials “J.W.S.”. refers to Roy 
Eldridge as an “old Basie musician”. He 
also says “there was no forced pigeon- 
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holing to break the thread of the story.” 
Mayoe the interventions by Giuffre and 
Waldron between the two Basie tracks 
don’t break the thread, but the effect is 
a little like reading a story by Graham 
Greene with a couple of the central 
chapters by William Saroyan. Discon- 
certing, shall we say? : 
The closer on Side One is a real 
curiosity: Giuffre and Pee Wee Russell 
playing a blues with Danny Barker and 
Jo Jones. Maybe it’s time Mezz and 
Bechet went home and cleaned up? 
If ever they start putting shows like 
this on British TV, Ill capitulate and 


buy a set. 
S.D. 


Henry Red Allen All-Stars: Allen (tpi/voc); Rex 
Stewart (tpt); Vic Dickenson (tmb); Pee Wee 
Russell (cit); Coleman Hawkins (tnr); Nat Pierce 
(pno); Milt Hinton (bs); Jo Jones (drs). 

Billie Holiday: Billie (voc); Doc Cheatham (tpt); 
Vic Dickenson (tmb); Lester Young, Coleman 
Hawkins, Ben Websier (tnrs); Ma Wa dron (pno); 
Danny Barker (gtr); Jim Atlas (bs); Jo Jones (drs). 

Jimmy Giuffre: Giuffre, Pee Wee Russell (clts); 
Danny Barker (gtr); Jo Jones (drs) on ‘*Blues’’. 
Giuffre (clt/tnrs/bass); Jim Hall (gtr); Jim Atlas 
(bs) on ‘‘The Train and the River’’. 

Count Basie All-Stars: Basie (pno); Roy Eld- 
ridge, Joe Newman, Doc Cheatham, Emmett 
Berry (tpts); Vic Dickenson, Dicky Wells, Frank 
Rehak (tmbs); Earl Warren (alto); Lester Young, 
Coleman Hawkins (tnrs); Harry Carney (bari); 
Freddie Green (gtr); Eddie Jones (bs); Jo Jones 
(drs); Jimmy Rushing (voc). New York, December 
4th, 1957. 


THE TOM STEWART QUINTET 
Rosetta; Out Of Nowhere—Fidgety Feet; Potatoes 
(HMV 7EG 8368. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


An unusual group with a modern, West 
Coast style, but playing tunes from an 
older age, and featuring oddities of in- 
strumentation. Leader Stewart plays tenor 
horn, similar in sound to a valve trom- 
bone, and his front line partner Lacy plays 
the seldom heard soprano sax. The over- 
all effect is quite pleasant without con- 
stituting any major advance in jazz his- 
tory. Lacy sounds very much like Paul 
Desmond in “Out Of Nowhere”. The 
most successful track is “Fidgety Feet’, 
where the blend of tenor horn and sop- 
rano is very effective—but this is a 
sound pattern that could pall very easily, 
for there is very little onvortunity for 
contrasting relief. 

B.N. 


Tom Stewart (tnr-horn); Steve Lacy (sop); Dave 
McKenna (pno); Whitey Mitcheil (bs); Al Levitt 
(drs). 


THE BLUES” 


(a) Bang; (b) Message To The Messengers; (c) 

Stroftin’; (d) Opus de Funk (23 min)—{e) Brawl 

For Al; (f) Blow Mr. Dexter; (g) Dexy; (d) 
Swingin’ In Studio Two (244 min) 


(Tempo TAP21. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


This is an assorted record of British 
modern groups whose work on Tempo 
is well known. I was frankly dis- 
appointed to find that no less than four 
tracks had been previously issued on LPs, 
and only “Strollin’” and “Swingin’ at 
Studio Two” are completely unissued. 
The results are consistently good 
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throughout, with Tubby Hayes, Victor 
Feldman, and Ronnie Scott shining 
through many of the lengthy solo 
routines. I do not share sleeve notist 
Tony Hall's regard for Eddie Harvey’s 
piano on “Funk”, but his work on 
“Studio Two” seems crisper and more 
definite. This long track is perhaps the 
most important on the record, with its 
excellent work by Deuchar, Humble, and 
Hayes. I also enjoyed Don Rendell's and 
Damian Robinson’s work in “Blow Mr. 
Dexter’. I would like to see more original 
thought in the modern idiom from, these 
first class musicians, but these selected 
tracks are proof that they can blow and 
play with conviction and force. 
G.L. 


(a) Dizzy Reece (tpt); Sammy Watker (tnr): 
Tony Crombie (pno); Lennie Bush (bs); Ph! 
Seamen (drs). 16/5/55. 

(b) Tubby Hayes (tnr); Dickie Hawdon (tpt); 
Harry South (pno); Pete Ederfie:d (bs); B.ll Eyden 
(drs). 17/7/56. 

(c) Hayes (bari); Ronnie Scott (tnr); Reece (tpt); 
Crombie (pno); Bush (bs) Victor Feldman (drs). 
3/1/57. 

(d) Jimmy Deuchar (tpt); Derek Humb’'e (alto); 
Hayes (tnr); Eddie Harvey (pno); Kenny Napper 
(bs); Seamen (drs). 29/3/57. 

(ce) Feldman (pno); Humble (alto); Deuchar, 
Reece (tpts); Bush (bs); Crombie (drs). 19/8/55. 

(f) Ron Rendell (tnr); Damian Robinson (pno); 
Elderfieid (bs); Benny Goodman (drs). 2/5/55. 

(g) Vic Ash (clt); Terry Shannon (pno); Elder- 
field (bs); Goodman (drs). 18/2/56. 


“SWING JOURNAL” ALL-STAR 
BANDS 


Cherokee; Rhythm in Sharp; She’s Funny That 
Way; Jammin’ For Swing Journal (23 min)— 
Mixture; Young Buds; Lonely Poem; Gloomy 
Phantom; Chattering About Mr. Kay (20} min) 


(London LTZ15114, 12inLP. 37s. 6$d.) 


All this Japanese music, played by a 
variety of different groups, is strictly 
derivative of its American counterparts. 
Two thoughts at once strike my mind. 
First, the complete lack of audience in- 
terruption at a live concert recording. 
Secondly, that no semblance of any 
Oriental trait intrudes on the essentially 
“free” formula of jazz. The “Swing 
Journal” is no misnoma, for most of the 
tracks fall strictly into the category of 
white swing bands, with Kenton, Miller 
and Dorsey influences predominant. 
Jammin’ which is not very successful, 
seems to be an attempt to emulate the 
loose swinging riffs of a scaled-down 
Basie group. The 20-odd piece Orchestra 
is inclined to heaviness, and the partly 
formulated ideas of arranger pianist 
Keitaro Miho. The ninetet has boppish 
ideas of some merit, and is probably the 
best group featured on these tracks. The 
standard of instrumental playing is 
mainly high, the weaknesses lying in the 
lifeless and unimaginative interpreta- 
tions of some complicated stores. 


TONY SCOTT 


(>) Bali Ha’i; (b) Honey Bun; (a) Younger Than 
Springtime; (c) A Cockeyed Optimist; (d) A 
Wonderful Gey (16 min)—{a) I'm Gonna 
That Man Right Out Of My Hair; (c) Dites-Moi; 
(a) Some Enchanted Evening; (d) There Is Nothin’ 
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Like A Dame; (a) Happy Talk (174 min) 
(HMV CLP 1190. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


The Rodgers and Hammerstein music 
for South Pacific is a good, happy score 
and Tony Scott with organ and rhythm 
does much to keep the mood that way. 
He plays clarinet, tenor and baritone, 
and it is on the! latter instrument that he 
excels. “Honey Bun”, “Wonderful Guy”, 
“I’m Gonna Wash” and “Nothin’ Like A 
Dame” all show him to be a baritone 
player of exceptional talents. No mamby- 
pamby modern playing here, but good, 
roistering blowing, with the accent on 
swing. “I’m Gonna Wash That Man’”’ is 
particularly successful—it is given a blues 
treatment with Hyman’s organ backing 
being both imaginative and extremely 
telling. 

Hyman also shows that he is a most 
original pianist on “Optimist”, a slow, 
very relaxed track. The rhythm through- 
out is excellent, DuVivier’s bass coming 

rouvh nicely. This must be one of the 
best musical comedy scores as played by 
a jazz group to be vet issued. 

S.T. 


(a) Scott with Dick Hyman (organ); George 
DuVivier (bs); Grasse!la Oliphant (drs). 27/2/58. 

(b) Same 10/3/58. 

(c) Scott, Hyman, DvuVivier. 13/3/58. 

(d) Same Osie Johnson (drs) added. 13/3/58. 


SONNY TERRY 


Alcoholic Blues; Women Blues; Locomotive Blues; 

Bad Luck Blues (13 min)—Lost Joha; Shortnin’ 

Bread; Fine and False Blues; Harmonica Stomp; 
Beautiful City (15 min) 


(Topic 10T30. 10inLP. 29s. 6d.) 


From Folkways, via Topic, we gladly 
receive more of the eloquent Mr. Terry. 
Solo Sonny this time—voice, harmonica 
and foot—a man alone and content with 
his music. Softly, the big voice murmurs, 
“Yeah, y’know it’s too bad to be lone- 
some” and the harmonica wheels away 
into the blues and you, eavesdropping 
avidly, cannot fail to appreciate the 
majesty in the broad, sweeping phrasing 
of the harmonica and the rich, rolling 
voice from the South; you cannot fail to 
appreciate that this is a very personal 
statement from one who has a lot of 
good things to say. 

“Lost John” “Shortnin’ Bread’, “Har- 
monica Stomp”, “Alcoholic Blues” and 
“Locomotive Blues” are all instrumental 
pieces. Sonny, incredibly dextrous, wrings 
and twists, whooos, whups and wails gaily 
—if “Lost John” doesn’t leave you gasp- 
ing, you are obviously in bad shape. I'd 
be worried if I were you. 

Good as the instrumental pieces are, 
the vocal tracks are even better. “Woman 
Blues” is a slow, moaning, blues and 
here one receives the impression of over- 
hearing something very personal. (I had 
the same feeling one day when I tound 
Sonny sitting alone in his hotel room 
singing “I’m a Poor Man” and unknown 
to him I stood in the corridor and lis- 
tened.) “Bad Luck Blues” he also re- 
corded for Stinson, with Woody Guthrie 
and Alec Stewart. under the title “Chain 
Gang Blues”—take a listen to the way 
he sings the word “walkin’” the second 
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time: one word, and it conveys all the 
message that any song is ever likely to 
need. On “Fine and Fa.ce’ he returns to 
the weird falsetto style of his ear.y days, 
a style which is more vividly effective 
than his usual, deep-voiced relaxation. 
“Beautiful City”, a half-chanted spiritual, 
completes the  picture—a sweeping 
panorama of the art of Sonny Terry, 
blues-man, folk-singer and very-human 
being. 

Even if you have all the Terry record- 
ings issued here, and I can think of no 
less than eight LP’s on which he is pre- 
sent, you will need to have this one. This 
is The Complete Sonny Terry, a 
definitive work to stand alongside The 
Complete Brownie McGhee and Sonny 
Terry, already available on a Topic LP. 
The recording, by the way, is excellent, 
as are the album notes by Frederick 
Ramsey. 

T.S. 


JACK TEAGARDEN 


Joshua Fit The Battle Of Jericho; Nobody Knows 
The Trouble I’ve Seen—Goin’ Home; Git On 
Board, Little Children 
(Capitol EAP. 1. 820. EP. 12s. 10d.) 


That well-known lazy Texan voice 
and strong trombone are amply dis- 
played in these tracks, but unlikely to 
be of much interest in jazz circles. With 
Van Alexander's lush accompaniment 
and some turgid vocal support, this is 
strictly Tea the entertainer with all the 
lazy charm he has disvlayed before in 
films and in person. The four spiritual 
numbers are used solely for their 
melodic and sentimental value, and 
show no trace of the melancholy and 
fervour with which even the most 
mediocre Negro vocal group wou'd 
approach them. G.B. 


TRUMPET INTERLUDE 


Land’s End—Clifford Brown; Star Dust—Charlie 
Shavers; Tammy’s Dream—Charlie Ventura’s Sex- 
tet with Buck Clayton; Gone At Dawn—Hank 
D’Amico’s Sextet with Frankie Newton; Page Mr 
Trampet—Hot Lips Page with Pete Johnson; Evil 
Gal Blues—Albinia Jones with D‘zzy Gillespie 
(204 min.)}—Trumpet Interlude—Jonah Jones and 
his Orchestra; On The Tra‘l—Clyde Hurley and 
his Orchestra; Bei Mir Bist Du Scho2m—Manny 
Klein and h’s Orchestra; Pocatel'o—Joe Thomas 
and his Orchest-a; Sweet And Lovely—Emmett 
Berry and his Orchestra; Town Hall Concert— 
Bud Freeman and his Orchestra with Billy 
Butterfield (164 min.) 


(EmArcy EJL 1276. 12in.LP. 35s. 10d.) 


This is what I call a clearance record. 
It looks and sounds as if the company 
scraped together a number of masters 
which were spare, and pushed 
them out under the most accurate and 
convenient title they could find. A 
trumpet is featured on each track, so 
what better than “Trumpet Interlude”, 
In fact, the title misleads. For in many 
cases, the trumpet solo plays an in- 
significant part and is not “featured” at 
all. For instance, the Joe Thomas re- 
cord only offers the sensitive trumpet 
of the leader in the opening ensemble 
and the last s‘xteen bars. Buck Clayton 


plays two modest—and by his recent 
stellar standard, striking—blues 
choruses in a record hogged by Charlie 
Ventura doing a Hawkins. Dizzy is 
interesting to hear, even in a fragment 
in between some very indifferent blues 
singing, since this record was made a 
month before the quintet s:des_ with 
Parker in 1945 that established bebop. 
For me, some of the highspots of this 
curate’s egg were contributed by the 
non-trumpeters. Tyree Glenn’s trom- 
bone, for instance, Babe Russin’s force- 
ful tenor, Hilton Jefferson’s alto and a 
fragment of rich tenor from Don Byas. 
For mild, mainly; middle period jazz this 
set has plenty to offer, but I think it’s 
true to say that each and every trumpet- 
player can be heard to better advantage 
elsewhere. H.L. 


SARAH VAUGHAN 
September In The Rain; Willow Weep For Me; 
Just One Of Those Things; Be Anything But Be 
Mine (16 min)—Thou Swell; Stairway To The 
Stars; Honeysuckle Rose; Justi A Gigoo; How 

High The Moon (17; min) 

(Mercury MPL 6542. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 
It Happened Again; You Ought To Have A Wife; 
Slowly With Feeling; Exactly Like You; How 
Important Can It Be; Fabulous Character (14} 
min)—C’ets La Vie; Never; The Edge Of The 
Sea; Wa'tzing Down The Aisle; Don't Let Me 
Love You; The Second Time (14} min) 
(Mercury MPL 6540. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


The first set was recorded on the spot 
at Mister Kelly’s club in Chicago, and 
has Sassy at her best. The choice of 
material is clever and she receives expert 
backing from her trio. She sings with 
ease and tremendous authority, her pitch- 
ing being quite perfect. At times she 
approaches Ella Fhizgerald’s high artistry: 
such numbers as “Honeysuckle Rose” 
showing a much closer affinity to jazz. 
“Thou Swell” and “Willow” come as my 
secial favourites, but she doesn’t let her- 
self down on any of these songs. “How 
High” is the Ella impersonation, which 
was so popular when she was here last. 

The second album is not perhaps quite 
so good. Entitled “In Romantic Mcod” 
the background is flooded with fiddles 
which don’t help Sarah swing, however 
nice they may sound. However there is 
some good solo guitar to be heard 
amongst the scraping, and Miss Vaughan 
sings remarkably well on “Second Time”, 
“Exactly Like You” and the gaily 
humorous “Ought To Have A Wife”. 


JOSH WHITE 


How Long Blues; Kansas City Blues—I Had To 
Stoop To Conquer You; Mint Julep 


(Nixa NJE 1057. EP. 12s. 10$d.) 


London recordings of early 1956 made 
with a pick-up septet. The first side is 
of two blues, the first a deep one and 
well-known (too well, one begins to feel) 
and the patchy accompaniment is not 
ideal for the material. Josh would have 
been better alone or with something like 
the bass and drums which served him 
well on the “Josh White Stories” collec- 
tions. It is for this reason that the 
second side is better, consisting of a slick 
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it at all. 


ARING CROSS 


blues by Danny Barker and a story with 
a moral, catchy and wry. Nothing very 
much here. 

G.B. 


Kenny Baker (tpt); Bertie King (alt); Fred Hartz 
(tnr); Benny Green (bari); Jack Fallon (bs); Phil 
Seamen (drs). 


JOE WILLIAMS 


How Can You Lose; Five O’Clock In The 
Morn'ng—Gee Baby, A‘n’'t I Good To You; 
What's New 
(Columbia SEG 7810. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


The trouble with Joe Williams was 
that he was presented to us first in the 
wrong way: featured singer with the 
Basie Band, (their “right arm”), a great 
biues singer, something wonderful. We 
were looking for another Rushing, even 
an alternative to Joe Turner, as though 
that were possible. Now the dust has 
settled and we have seen him here a 
couple of times, we know what he is 
like; very good indeed, a real person- 
ality, but certainly no great biues singer. 
The first three tracks here are with the 
Basie band, and are good displays of 
the Williams manner, particularly “Gee 
Baby” which composer Don Redman 
first recorded with his big band in the 
late thirties. The final, track, a Bob 
Haggart tune and a Jimmy Mundy ac- 
companiment, is another fairly sweet 
one. I like this record, as I like Joe 
Williams’ voice, without being moved by 


G.B. 
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Leroy Carr 
Alki Blues (rev. Hokum Band) 
Jazz Collector L 58. 
Barrel House Woman No. 2/Believe I'll 
Make A Change 
Jazz Collector L 92. 

If Leroy Carr had done nothing more 
than compose “How Long, How Long 
Blues” and “In The Evenin’” he would 
have earned his place among the great 
blues men: but quite apart from those 
two classic blues which are in the reper- 
toire of all folk singers, he was a fine 
pianist ard sang with great feeling. His 
rather delicate voice (as opposed to the 
more earthy shouter) had a tinge of sad- 
ness which I have always found most 
moving. On most of his recordings he 
plays piano and is accompanied by 
Scrapper Blackwell, a grand guitarist. 
Carr was born in Nashville, Ten. in 1905 
and died in 1933 under most mysterious 
circumstances. 

“Alki Blues” and “Barrel House 
Woman” and its backing can be most 
strongly recommended. The latter is one 
of the best of all Carr items. The Jazz 
Collector label is a private label, but can 
be obtained at most jazz specialists. For 
some years L 92 has been very scarce, 
but quite recently copies have been seen 
in the shops and I understand the com- 
pany has re-pressed this and other re- 
cords which have long since been in 
short supply. 


Ida Cox 
Ida Cox Sings with King Oliver (One 
side of an LP) 
(Titles are “Fogyism”, 


London AL 3510. 
“Western Union 


TOMMY BROWN 


Blucs”. “Bene Orchard 
“Tree Top Tall Papa”) 

Ica Cox Sings The Blues. 

Side 1: “Lawdy Lawdy Blues”; “Mean 
Papa Turn Your Key”, ‘Misery 
Blues”, “Blue Kentucky Blues”. 

Side 2: “Coffin Blues”, “Rambling 
Blues”, Worn Down Daddy”, “You 
Stole My Man”. 

Two. Tracks from the LP “The Great 
Blues Singers” (“Jail House Blues” 
and “I’m So Glad”). 

Although not in the same class as Ma 
Rainey and Bessie Smith, Ida Cox is an 
important singer and a most attractive 
one. Those records show her to advant- 
age; “Bone Orchard” and “Western 
Union” being good examples of her style 
of blues singing. Most of her recordings 
were made for the original Paramount 
label in the twenties. She was _ re- 
discovered in the forties but drifted back 
into obscurity. Some of the titles she 
made when she staged her come-back 
were issued on Parlophone but have all 
been deleted. 


Blues”, 


Rosetta Crawford 
Double Crossin’ Papa/I’m Tired of 
Fattenin’ Frogs For Snakes 
Brunswick 03461 
Stop It Joe/My Man Jumped Salty On 
Me Vocalion V 1002 
Another of the semi-obscure artists 
who make a few sides and then dis- 
appeared. A vaudeville singer with a 
talent for singing blues songs, all four 
of these titles can be recommended. They 
have the added attraction of fine accom- 
paniments. The small band includes the 
late Tommy Ladnier, who takes solos 
throughout. 


Cow Cow Davenport 
That'll Get It/Don’t You Loud Mouth 
Me Brunswick 03509 
Better known as a pianist, the late 
Cow Cow Davenport proves he can sing 
blues. “Don’t You Loudmouth Me” is 
Morton’s “Don’t You Leave Me Here” 
with a fresh set, of lyrics. 


Bo Diddley 
“Rhythm And Blues With Bo Diddley” 
(EP) 
Side 1: Bo Diddley, ’'m A Man. 
Side 2: Bring It To Jerome, Pretty Thing. 
London RE-U 1054 
This is one of the most interesting EP’s 
that has been issued in a long time. 
Diddley is accompanied by a fine rhythm 
section including maracas (Jerome Green) 


and an_ excellent drummer (Frank 

Kirkland). Each track is rhythmically 
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DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


BLUES on RECORD 


(PART II) 


most intriguing—Aitrican Latin- 
American influences can be heard. 

Diddley is only 27 but has been mak- 
ing quite a name for himself. He plays 
guitar and has been singing blues for as 
long as he can remember. In spite of the 
rather poor recording, this EP is worth 
having. 


Willie Dixon 


Walking The Blues/Crazy For My Baby 
London HL-U 8297 
A Chicago pianist and blues singer who 
is a great admirer of Champion Jack 
Dupree. In fact “Walking Blues” is a 
Dupree composition. Willie plays this 
fine talking blues very well indeed. This 
is one of the best singles now available 
78 or 45 r.p.m. The backing to “Walking 
Blues” is another blues—good thought it 
is, it is overshadowed by the Dupree 
number. Dixon has also worked as 
accompanist to Muddy Waters. 


Fats Domino 
This artist is a really good blues man 

who has suffered from over recording 
during the Rock and Roll craze. To list 
all his work available here would be 
rather a waste of space. It is quite easy 
to obtain all his discs (if one has the 
money) as he is a popular artist with the 
general public. At his best he is worth 
hearing and I have listed below those 
items which particularly appeal to me. 
Selected List of Domino Records 
Sick and Tired/No, no 

London HLP 8628 
Bo Weevil/Don’t Blame Me 

London HL-U 8256 
Wait and See/I Still Love You 

London HLP 8519 

Of the four LP’s I think HA-P 2052 is 

by far the best. Such titles as “Detroit 
City Blues”, “Little Bee”, “Every Night 
About This Time’, “You Can Pack Your 
Suitcase” and “The Fat Man” being 
quite outstanding. Readers are advised to 
investigate Domino’s recordings. 


Champion Jack Dupree 
County Jail Special/Fisherman Blues 
Vogue B16 
(originally on Jazz Collector label). 
One of the finest of all the Chicago 
blues pianists. A fine lusty singer who 
plays a rolling blues piano style. It is a 
pity there are no more recordings avail- 
able over here. However, this one is very 
good and should be in everyone’s collec- 
tion. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Today is Festival time. Every place 
where there are two petrol pumps and the 
prospect of a couple of shillings to be 
rubbed together is getting out the bunt- 
ing and preparing for the rush. Newport 
is the name to make magic with, and 
next year jazz festivals, study courses 
and genuine New Orleans soirees will 
proliferate like a mild attack of erisy- 
pelas from here to the Highlands. It 
always seéms a bit presumptuous to make 
suggestions to our bold promoters, their 
fingers ready on the pulse, but they might 
care to cast their avid future eyes on 
this little list, not forgetting the usual 
pourboire for the idea. Chris Barber’s 
Birthplace, Ken Colyer Worked Here, 
Join the Critics Down Wookey Hole, 
The James Asman Jazz March, Main- 
stream on the Mudflats. His Grace Re- 
quests, Funky Felixstowe—A Week To 
Remember, Jazz Journal On Wheels, 
Lockjaw Davis Liked This Joint, The 
Biggleswade Spasm Festival. All good 
and jolly stuff, with iust enough person- 
nel to go round if the season starts in 
February. With goodwill, an electronic 
computer, and a helicopter shuttle ser- 
vice, a number of first-class groups could 
make the rounds, including the Chris 
Barber band, Pat Halcox and his Swing 
Stars, The Sunshine Orchestra of Wal- 
thamstow, Ottilie and Her Joyboys, and 
Fddie Smith and his Houndogs. With 
Buck Clayton rotating in the opposite 
direction, Jimmy Rushing and Sister 
Rosetta turning up as lucky prizes, suc- 
cess would be assured. 

With such thoughts in mind we set 
course once again for Bury St. Edmunds 
on Whit Mordav to look at the 1958 
National Jazz Band Contest. Readers 
who cast a vicarious eye upon the skiffle 
(J.J. August °57) will recall that some 
forty groups of that variety made the 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD 


ON THE 


WATERFRONT 


pilgrimage to Bury last year. Fortunately, 
jazz groups proved less mobile or port- 
able than their skiffle counterparts, and 
no more than fourteen bands made the 
trip from as far afield as Lincs., Bucks., 
Beds., Surrey, and the ever-fruitful 
London area. A dozen or so amateur jazz 
bands in one afternoon is something to 
daunt the stoutest heart, particularly as 
we had suggested earlier to organiser 
Sam Benjamin, in a moment of euphoria, 
that they should all play one number the 
same to facilitate judging. Only one tune 
could have been suggested. We are a 
little shy of the idea of going to Heaven 
one day, because of the number of saints 
reputed to be there. Oddly enough, not 
one band attempted that well known 
dirge. 

That hazard safely negotiated, another 
one came irto view. Just how one com- 
pares sturdy New Orleans banjo plun- 
kers, ultra-modern cymbal _ tappers, 
powerhouse mainstream Basieites, and 
the remaining members of the ship’s 
orchestra of the “Robert E. Lee” is a 
problem for the master minds of the 
critical high command. By the use of 
some advanced mathematics and com- 
pletely independent markings for jazz 
feeling, presentation, originality, and 
musicianship, it was possible to make 
some headway. As expected nowadays on 
public holidays, it rained. The bands left 
their stations among the skiffle-haunted 
trees for a garrison theatre full of the 
aroma of military brass. 

Sitting in judgment with this writer 
was bandleader Owen Bryce, who quali- 
fies for. the position of jazz veteran as 
one of those who made the Red Barn 
rafters ring with the George Webb Dixie- 
landers all those years ago. There was 
no doubt as to which groups were in the 
running, but some dispute about the 
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a-tual lead. First came the Collegians 
from Norwich, eight-piece, two trumpets, 
the symbolic banjo, solid swing and a 
lot of enjoyment; worthy winners of tape 
recorder, banner, and other odds and 
ends. A few points behind was the Gus 
Galbraith Septet from Morden—main- 
stream plus, with clarinet, alto, valve 
trombone, spurred on by the flashy 
trumpet of their leader and an excellent 
rhythm section. Their opening “Perdido” 
really shook the place, plenty of punch 
but relaxation too. A counle of good 
arrangements of their own nearly won 
them the contest, but they could not 
auite maintain the quality to the end. 
Third, but not there from any lack of 
merit, was the Honington Modern Jazz 
Quartet. Leading on trumpet was Dick 
Turner, outstanding musician of the 
whole show. who admitted to a strong 
partiality for Dizzy Gillespie, ably 
backed bv a rhvthm section whose bass 
player, one learned later. had a couple of 
fractured ribs. Turner swung the whole 
way through, showed power. feeling, and 
excellent dynamic control. We shall hear 
more of him one day. 

The rest of the field spread out be- 
hind but only five came below the half- 
mark line. Not bad for amateurs, when 
the work of those bards which make 
records for money is so oddly patchy. It 
does show how seriously many groups 
take their jazz, and how they have 
learned from the technique and experience 
of the many good bands thrown up by 
the revival. Most of the groups enjoyed 
their jazz, and that is the main thing. The 
better ones could put a little light-and- 
shade into their music, although this is 
a pressing need among some of the also- 
rans. Curiously, both banjo-detesting 
iudges were obliged to commend one 
banjo-player for that very thing. 
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Festivals again came to mind a few 
weeks later, when Jazzshows Ltd. or- 
ganised one of their floating beanfeasts. 
fhis has apparently become an annual 
ceremony, one of the landmarks in the 
jazz year, very properly patronised by 
many right-thinking citizens. Approach- 
ing the Tower of London at some grisly 
hour of a Sunday morning, it was dis- 
concerting to see the road suddenly rise 
in front of the car as the bridge opened, 
but much more so to see the enormous 
serpentine queue which waited for the 
embarkation. The inhabitants of every 
jazz club, skiffle bar, and cellar seemed 
to have assembled for the trip, the effect 
being rather like the flysheet of a Mezz- 
row or Lomax book—you know the sort 
of thing: —‘To all hipsters, hustlers and 
fly cats tipping along The Stroll, keep 
scuffling. To all skifflers, layabouts, and 
deadbeats. wake up and fly right.” And 
so on, for a couple of pages. Anyway, 
they were all there, or at least pretending 
to be. Indeed, if such a crew had des- 
cended on one of those southern cotton 
fields, the boll weevils would have taken 
fright and moved out en masse. 

Dodging past this throng, variously 
laden with its funny hats, cameras, 
assorted bottles and loaves of French 
bread, via long pens labelled “musicians” 
but more suited to hold sheep before 
shearing, one disappeared into the bowels 
of the good ship ‘Daffodil’ (or was it 
“Sovereign’’?). Englishmen love lords, of 
whom none were visible on this occasion, 
but they also delight to assert their 
nautical natures. This they proceeded to 
do, viewed with some disdain by the 
crew, men of that gallant breed who keep 


the Woolwich Free Ferry running, but 
some members of the party were discom- 
fited when Margate suddenly appeared 
on the wrong side of the ship. 

The day was marked with incidents 
which would seem to have originated in 
the fevered brain of Brian Nicholls, 
whom one expected to find lurking in a 
lifeboat at any moment. It started well 
when the Barber band found themselves 
without their leader and rumours spread 
that he was chasing after in a chartered 
motor launch; peace was restored when 
he turned up at Margate on the wrong 
vessel. The general rule seemed to be 
something like “jazz upon the fore-deck 
and skiffle in the hold” but at times four 
bands were playing at once, or so the 
loudspeakers would have one believe: 
and at certain focal points. notably the 
bars, a fine mixture was apt to strike 
upon the eardrums. The prime example 
of such a musical stew occurred when 
Sonny Terry and Brownie McGhee first 
burst into song on the return voyage. A 
somewhat noisy trad group were blasting 
from the sharn end of the vessel, while 
George Melly’s fruity voice dispensed 
blues through the p.a. equipment at high 
volume, until abruptly silenced by our 
intrepid Editor. 

The Terry/McGhee sessions were of 
course the musical highspots of the day. 
On thé return trip they went on endlessly, 
wonderful blues and backchat. two men 
relaxed as though sitting on their home 
doorstep in the sun, until the whisky 
claimed a victim and Brownie went to 
sleep in a deckchair with a blissful smile. 
During the midday invasion of Margate, 
these two went on the sands and dis- 


pensed good music to an admiring circle 
—a rare event on the Kent coast and 
apparently not provided for in the bye- 
laws. 


It seems this disembarkation caught 
the resort by surprise, judging by the re- 
marks of the inhabitants. It was not only 
the normal fancy dress, which ranked 
frock-coats, buckskin jackets, 
leopard-skin breeches, grass skirts, and 
red flannel. via bare feet, dirty feet, 
sandals and jackboots to fezzes, skull- 
caps, berets, tonsures and U.S. army 
steel helmets. But the do-it-yourself 
movement had really been busy and 
many a get-up was obviously the result 
of deep thought and considerable appli- 
cation. 


Prizewinner was probably the young 
gentleman with bowler hat, black string 
tie, wing collar connected to nothing, 
bare feet, a closely-fitting one-piece suit 
carefully knitted of coarse vermilion 
wool and a rolled umbrella; but no 
doubt there were others who ran him 
pretty close. This mob descended on 
“Dreamland”, the enormous fun fair 
which squats near the sea-front, and 
quickly entangled itself among the scenic 
railways. ghost trains, dodgems and 
whelk stalls. With what looked like all 
the nut-cases in London loose among the 
machinery it was a cause for wonder that 
the whole place didn’t blow up. The 
occasion was summed up by the taxi 
driver who was speeding a fairly sober 
looking party back to the homeward 
boat. “There’s some funny looking people 
in Margate today. Must be a lot of 
foreigners.” 


HAROLD DAVISON 


PROUDLY PRESENTS 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


AND HIS FAMOUS ORCHESTRA 


Sun. Sth Oct.: LONDON Mon. 13th Oc:t.: LEEDS Mon. 20th Oct.: CARDIFF 
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Thur. 9th Oct.: SOUTHAMPTON Odeon 6.40 & 8.50 p.m.| Wed. 22nd Oct.: BIRMINGHAM 
Gaumont 6.30 & 8.40 p.m.| Thur. 16th Oct.. GLASGOW Odeon 6.30 & 8.40 p.m. 
Fri. 10th Oct.: BRISTOL Odeon 6.40 & 8.50 p.m.) Thur. 23rd Oct.: MANCHESTER 
Colston Hall 6.30 & 8.45 p.m. | Fri. 17th Oct.: LIVERPOOL Odeon 6.20 & 8.30 p.m. 
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Sun. 12th Oct.: LONDON, Kilburn | Sun. 19th Oct.: CROYDON Sun. 26th Oct.: LONDON, Kilburn 
Gaumont State 5.30 & 8.30 p.m. Davis Theatre 6 and 8.30 p.m. Gaumont State 5.30 & 8.30 p.m. 


HAROLD DAVISON LTD., EROS HOUSE, 29-31 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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A summer which so far has been very 
wet and quite warm has not put a 
damper on jazz activities hereabouts. 
There have been the festivals, of course, 
and more to come; concerts in New 
York’s public parks and at Lewisohn 
Stadium; boat-rides on the Hudson and 
some unusual recording sessions. All this 
in addition to the regular local activities. 


The festivals seem to have established 
a fairly secure position for themselves. 
Newport was a smashing success atten- 
dancewise, if not unqualifiedly so in musi- 
cal terms. Stony Brook, Long Island had 
nice music and good crowds—Duke EIl- 
ington, Charlie Shavers and Ben Webster 
with Marty Napoleon, Benny Moten and 
Micky Sheen, and the Lawson-Haggart 
Band, among others. Randalls Island, set 
for late August, is presenting a cornu- 
copia of “contemporary” music with 
Max Kaminsky and Pee Wee thrown in 
for good measure, most likely to play 
while the audience gets settled. Ticket 
sales are brisk. Great South Bay, on the 
other hand, did not fare so well this year. 
Promotion was poor and the programme 
a somewhat uneasy mixture arranged in 
a less than logical sequence. The 
“Fletcher Henderson” band was very 
little Fletcher and lots of Rex Stewart. 
No Buster Bailey, although he played so 
well last year. No Henderson arrange- 
ments. One 12-bar solo allotted to Joe 
Thomas. Paul Webster and Buddy Tate 
never played with Henderson to my 
knowledge, but at least they were in that 
groove. The same cannot be said for Bob 
Wilber and Mousie Alexander, excellent 
musicians both. Also friends of Eddie 
Condon’s, who, incidentally, is Rex’s boss. 
But Willie “The Lion” Smith was in fine 
form, and there was Duke again. The 
MJQ was the MJQ. Much as we love 
“Django”, that was some years ago. 
What once was style has since become 
formula, and the tonal range is as limited 
as the emotional. Charlie Mingus is a 
marvelous bassist, but his conception of 
what jazz should be is oftentimes too far 
out even for his sidemen. He has unfor- 
tunately succeeded in isolating himself 
through iconoclastic violence. We hope 
there will be a Great South Bay Festival 
next year, but would not bet on it. 


THE NEW YORK SCENE— 


DAN MORGENSTERN REPORTS 


In the public parks of New York the 
City this year has presented free con- 
certs. Most of these were classical and 
semi-ditto, but there was room for Lionel 
Hampton on the Lower East Side, and 
for a 10-piece band under the leadership 
of Milt Larkins in Harlem. This band, 
which included Shad Collins and Buddy 
Tate, created a kind of out-door Savoy 
atmosphere on two occasions. Lewisohn 
Stadium, where most tickets are 50 cents, 
had Louis, Hamp and Anita O’Day on 
one Jazz Night, and Duke Ellington on 
the other. It is to be hopped that there 
will be more than two nights set aside 
for jazz next season. We missed the Louis 
night, since it coincided with Newport, 
but made the Duke scene which co- 
starred Gerry Mulligan. The latter 
appeared with his own group, playing 
well in the style we have come to expect 
from him, with more verve than at New- 
port. His music is curiously related to 
white New York Jazz of the 20's; it’s 
hard to say why, but we always think of 
Red Nichols when confronted with 
Gerry’s music. Since we hardly ever 
think of Red on other occasions, there 
must be something to it. Perhaps the 
beat, or the curiously staccato phrasing 
and dry tonal quality, and the emphasis 
on precision as well. This is not meant to 
be a comparison—there is a world of 
difference, and surely Mulligan is a more 
significant figure. But doesn’t he sound 
a bit like Adrian Rollini ? 

Mr. Mulligan also joined forces with 
Duke, in the piece Ellington has written 
for Harry Carney “great baritone side- 
man” and Mulligan, “great baritone 
leader”. (That’s how Duke put it, as he 
bad done at Newport. Duke is a subtle 
man.) “Prima Bara Doubla” is a demon- 
stration of the victory of imagination 
over inventiveness, but Carney would 
have won with purely tonal weapons. 
Not that it is a “battle” type piece; it is 
a slow and gently melodic work, featur- 
ing unison with alternating lead, inter- 
ludes eights and fours, and duel pas- 
sages. It was the most interesting of the 
new works the band performed that 
night. “Royal Grand Batterie’, in three 
movements, features no less than six 
percussionists on a variety of instruments 
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including two vibraphones, scored in uni- 
son. It is a slight, humorous, exercise in 
blues. Historians will note with interest 
that one of the featured percussionists 
(on kettledrums) was Chauncey More- 
house, currently with NBC staff. The 
Band was not in the exuberant mood it 
had displayed at Newport, but it was 
nevertheless quite obviously the Elling- 
ton Band, which means in 1958 as it did 
in 1928 that it was uniquely and unmis- 
takeably brilliant. Whatever nostalgia 
may possess him, an unbiased listener 
must admit that the current Ellington 
Band is one of the best. The sound alone 
is gigantic—in unison, these 16 men 
sound like one voice. The musicianship 
is peerless, of course. The rhythm section 
swings more than ever: Sam Woodyard 
is a hero yet unsung. As for soloists, 
there are four superb trumpets: Cat 
Anderson (fire and bravado), Harold 
Baker (pure-toned warmth), Clark Terry 
(humor and speed), and Ray Nance (truly 
big sound and moving plunger). Nance, 
the veteran of the section, was no slouch 
when he joined Duke (consider not only 
the famous “A Train” but also “C 
Blues” with Bigard) but he has matured 
into a soloist of the first rank and one 
of the most powerful hornman of the 
day. He is much more than Cootie’s 
shadow, although the comparison is in- 
evitable, as it was with Miley. As a 
violinist, he has always combined a 
gypsy feeling with the jazz, especially on 
the moody pieces. But in a new work, 
“Mr. Gentle and Mr. Cool” co-featuring 
a muted Harold Baker, Nance uncorked 
some fiddling worthy of Stuff Smith. In 
a medley of hits, Ray also contributed 
his talents as a vocalist and showman, 
scatting and dancing his way through 
“It don’t mean a thing .. .”. It had, and 
it did. “Crescendo and Diminuendo” 
made a perfect closer. For us, the big 
kicks now come from the section work 
and Cat Anderson’s ride rather than from 
the Gonsalves interlude. This is not to 
slight the tenorist, who does especially 
well by a ballad in the great tradition of 
Hawkins, Webster and Byas. 

Somewhat later, the Ellington Band, 
which spent more time in these parts 
during July and August than customary, 
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was on less solid ground. Not musically, 
but spatially. Duke and Co. played for 
a crowd of 4,800 aboard an excursion 
boat on the Hudson. The ride, scheduled 
for 9.30, got off to a much delayed start. 
The crowd was bigger and happier than 
had been expected, and the captain 
cautiously cast anchor ‘neath the George 
Washington bridge, barely more than a 
mile from the 125th St. Pier. The absence 
of motion may have pleased the band 
but the absence of cooling breezes did 
not. They were working. The excursion 
is a yearly event sponsored by the “Bira- 
land Boys”, i.e. the waiters, etc. of that 
noted clubhouse, but it is rarely graceu 
by such noble presence, or so many 
guests. Alas, it ended all too soon. But 
none fell overboard. There should be 
music on the river more often. 

20th Century Fox is musically noted 
for the brief flourish accompanying the 
familiar trade mark with the searchlights. 
Other sounds, however, will soon be 
associated with the name. The film com- 
pany has entered the recording field with 
its own label (the sort of thing known 
hereabouts as “expanding its interests in 
the communications field”) and it pro- 
mises to be an enterprising newcomer. 
Trade secrets that cannot be revealed at 
this time prevent me, etc., but there is 
something underfoot which has already 
included the recording of American Re- 
volutionary Songs by a small jazz band 
led by Claude Hopkins and including 
Buster Bailey, and the reunion of the 
famed team of Sissle and Blake. Things 
to come: Perry Bradford’s Jazz Phools 
with (probably) Gus Aiken, Garvin Bus- 
bell and Buster Bailey. We had the 
pleasure of being present at two of the 
three Sissle and Blake sessions. Actually, 
it was Eubie Blake’s date. He had been 
coaxed out of retirement, at first unwill- 
ingly but spurred on by the incentive of 
a huge collection of sheet music cover- 
ing Negro “Americana” from the Civil 
War Days to the early 1900's, and the 
promise of a free hand in matters musi- 
cal. At 75, Eubie Blake may look like a 
grandfather but he would have to be a 
very spry one. He is bald and wears 
green “police type” suspenders, but there 
is nothing old about his eyes and hands. 
The composer of “Memories Of You” 
and other hits, the writer and musical 
director of the first successfull all-Negro 
revue on Broadway, has a pair of hands 
that not yet lag behind the tapping of 
his foot. At the first session Eubie was 
exuberant and his playing bubbled over 
with the joyous stride accents of Harlem 
piano as it should be played, with more 
of a jazz feeling than his early records 
ever displayed. On this date there was, 
in addition to Noble Sissle, Buster 
Bailey, George Duvivier, Bernard Addi- 
son and Panama Frances. Perry Bradford 
assisted. Mr. Blake with the musical direc- 
tions in inimitable fashion. 

The session kicked off with “Wild 
About Harry”. a Sissle and Blake com- 
position and vehicle to success. It jumped 
from the Lionesque intro to the last 
happy note from Buster's clarinet, in 
spite of some reading trouble occassioned 
by the somewhat confusing fact that the 
written arrangement was not the arrange- 
ment to be played. After some tossing 
around of terminology which might have 
set some of our “educated” youngsters 


on their ears, everything went smoothly. 
Sample dialogue: Blake: “. .. and then I 
go into this thing.” (plays a paraphrase 


of Lizt). Buster: “Oh, you mean the 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody?” General 
breaking up. The second number was 
“Maple Leaf Rag” in which Eubie 
included a strain usually left out in jazz 
versions. George Duvivier, who plays 
with Bud Powell when he isn’t busy 
arranging for big bands and _ studio 
groups, did very well in the ragtime cli- 
mate. Bernard Addison had begun with 
an amplified guitar but it was soon de- 
cided to give him a mike and disconnect 
the amp. Addison played fine rhythm 
guitar throughout but unfortunately he 
did not solo. He had just returned from a 
tour of the Southwest with one of the 
current editions of the Inkspots. Next 
was a selection mysteriously titled “Bull- 
daggers Dream”, but not to be released 
by that title. According to a general con- 
census of opinion, there would be 
protests. As Eubie put it: “Every Negro 
in the United States over 60 years old 
knows what that means”. It isn’t really 
that bad: The word is a slang term for 
Lesbian. “Spanish Rag” was_ the 
bowdlerized title selected for this unusual 
piece: a slow rag with a Spanish tinge 
in melody and rhythm, a Jelly Roll 
flavour and an intriguing “out-of-time” 
passage which reminded Panama of 
Dave Brubeck. “You mean Brubeck re- 
minds you of Eubie . . . he came first”, 
said Buster Bailey. The final selection 
recorded that day was a medley of rag- 
time hits from the early 90's. “Your 
mother and father wasn’t even’ born 
when that one came _ out”, Eubie 
informed Bernard Addison. The vocal 
duets between Sissle and Blake were de- 
lightful, as were the tunes themselves. 
They should have made a movie to go 
along with this one. 


The second date saw two replace- 
ments: Milt Hinton on bass and (hold 
on) Charlie Persip on drums. Dizzy Gil- 
lespie’s drummer may seem an odd 
choice for such a date, but if we forget 
our carefully nurtured prejudices, isn’t it 
quite wonderful ? Persip drummed well, 
showing that he knows how to use snares 
as well as cymbal and explosive foot 
pedal. Contrary to general opinion, more 
young musicians are learning to take 
pride in mastering all styles of jazz, from 
motives intrinsically economic but fre- 
quently becoming sincerely musical in 
the heat of things. Persip has subbed for 
Cozy Cole at the Metropole (“They sure 
create some excitement in there”, he 
said, wonderingly—having no dcubt been 
led to believe that this was the home of 
“Dixieland”) and was on his way to a 
rehearsal of the Jimmy Richards band as 
he left Messrs. Sissle and Blake. Rudi 
Blesh and Barry Ulanov should know 
about this double agent! “Which side 
are you on?” may yet become an obso- 
lete question in the jazz world . . . but 
we must be dreaming. 


Eubie was a wee bit tired on this ses- 
sion, and after a romping “Eubie’s 
Boogie Rag” (actually a medium-up 
blues) which featured a fine slap solo by 
Milt, who was” enjoying himself 
immensely, the boys ran into some 
trouble with “Jubilee”. This was a fine 
number with a long Sissle vocal and 
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some duet routines. After a number of 
false starts and a take-five interlude dur- 
ing which Eubie gave out with “Rustles 
of Spring” it finally came out right. 
Buster’s part on this; Intro, behind vocal, 
under piano, in brief solo and back be- 
hind the vocal, was not the easiest in the 
ensemble, but he executed it faultlessly 
most every time. He is an exceptional 
musician. Recently, he acquired a bass 
clarinet. The outcome of this meeting 
may be interesting. “Mobile Rag”, with 
a floor mike to pick up Eubie’s foot 
tapping, was painless and mobile. But the 
closing medley of the first nationwid¢ 
ragtime hit (according to local historians) 
and its follow-up, both dating from 1891 
and titled “Mr. Johnson, turn me loose” 
and “The Bully Song” and concerning a 
feud between an indigenous and an out- 
of-town bully, was an occasion for tim- 
ing complications. With two minutes to 
go, however, the boys did a perfect take, 
and everybody left in high spirits. The 
final session, with Panama resuming the 
drum chair came out well according to 
earwitness reports. As Panama Frances 
said after the first session: “Seventy-five 
years old and doesn’t sound corny. That’s 
something.” It is. 


FOUR-BAR-TAGS: Stuff Smith, visit- 
ing New York, shone on TV's “Jazz 
Party” and sat in with Roy at the Metro- 
pole. He has made a complete recovery. 
... “Jazz Party” continues in fine form. 
Recent guests have been Buck Clayton, 
Eddie Barefield. George Auld, and Billie 
Holiday—swing has pretty well ousted 
Dixieland, and we ain’t complaining. . . . 
George Jenkins, formerly with Lionel 
Hampton replaced Mickey Sheen with 
Charlie Shavers’ Metropole Jumpers and 
works hand-in-glove with Charlie. 
Johnny Griffin, our choice among the 
“hard” tenors, with Thelonious Monk at 
the Five Spot.... Lennie Tristano 
opened at the Half Note in early August, 
his first public appearance in some three 
years, about which more later. . . . The 
Bohemia, home of the cool and land of 
the unfree, has discontinued its jazz 
policy. The final attraction was the Sam 
Donahue Quartet. We think ‘twas Jimmy 
Guiffre did it, ably assisted by uncom- 
monly rude bartenders and unreasonably 
high prices. It had become an uncom- 
fortable place, but it is always sad when 
a jazz club closes. . . . Lester Young did 
two weeks at Birdland with Curtis Fuller, 
Junior Mance on piano Paul West, bass 
and Willie Jones at the drums... . 


CRITICAL’ QUOTE -THE 
MONTH: “Duke(s) . . . was and is a 
path which is particularly unique, not 
easily assignable to an era or style of 
music. It may very well turn out that he 
was a separate branch of jazz or more im- 
portantly, of American music—a branch 
eccentrically explored by Thelonious 
Monk, pushed. pulled and even shoved 
into electrical display by Stan Kenton 
and Pete Rugolo, treated tenderly and 
eagerly investigated by Ralph Burns and 
now perhaps to be carried on to even 
more interesting heights by such as 
Charlie Mingus.” (From the 75th Anni- 
versary issue of “Metronome”, unsigred 
but suspected to be the brainchild of Bill 
Coss suffering from a stylistic overdose 
of Nat Hentoff. They left out Lawrence 
Welk !) 
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144. Ipana Troubadours 


W. McGhie of Wallington has an in- 
formative comment on Columbia CB72 
by the above group, the personnel for 
which is given on page 1020 of Jazz 
Directory as Mannie Klein, Tommy and 
Jimmy Dorsey, Arthur Schutt and Joe 
Cornell (accordion). Accordionist Cornell 
is stated to be present on Kickin’ A Hole 
In The Sky (W149922) only. However, 
Mr. McGhie says that on Cooking 
Breakfast For The One I Love (W149921) 
the middle eight bars of the last chorus 
is by piano and that it sounds to him, 
and he has had it confirmed by several 
pianists, as if more than two hands are 
responsible. Therefore he thinks that it 
seems probable Arthur Schutt was joined 
by Joe Cornell who may well have 
doubled piano as many accordion players 
do. Readers who have this record may 
like to check this voint for if there are 
four hands then it seems likely that the 
second pair are those of Joe Cornell. 


145. Swinging On a Coral Reef 


Coral Records Inc. of New York City 
have provided discographical details for 
the LP with the above title issued here 
on Vogue-Coral LVC10005 for the 
benefit of G. Kellick of London, R. 
Astle of Birmingham and W. C. F. 
White of Southampton. Coral Reef (330) 
was recorded on August 1, 1951 and the 
Neal Hefti Orchestra consisted of Neal 
Hefti. Chris Griffin, Yank Lawson, Dale 
McMickle, tpt; Will Bradley, Kai Wind- 
ing, thn: Hymie Schertzer, Toots Mon- 
dello, alt; Art Drelinger, Wolffe Tanin- 
baum, ten; Dave Bowman, p; Danny 
Perri, g: Ed Safranski bs: Don Lamond, 
d; Tommy Hamm, Bob Smith, Joe Eich, 
Frances Wayne vcl. The second session 
which took place on August 14, 1951 
produced Uncle Jim (399) and the per- 
sonnel was Neal Hefti, Chris Griffin, 
Yank Lawson, Dale McMickle, tpt: Will 
Bradley, Kai Winding, tbn: Hymie 
Schertzer, Toots Mondello, alt; Mike 
Heicko, ten; George Berg, bar; Bernie 
Leighton, p: Frank Worrell g: Bob Hag- 
gart, bs; Don Lamond. d; Frances 
Wayne, vel. Sure Thing (607) and Why 
Not ? (608) were recorded on April 3, 
1952 by Neal Hefti, Al Porcino, Bernie 
Glow, Stan Fishelson, tpt: Harry De 
Vito. Edward Anderson tbn; Toots 
Mondello, Hal McKusick, alt; George 
Berg, Pete Mondello, ten: Billy Taylor, 
p; Danny Perri g: Ed Safranski, bs; Jo 
Jones, d. Lake Placid (836557) was re- 
corded on November 14, 1952 and Fall- 
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ing In Love Ail Over Again (836448), 
Happy Holiday (836449) and Two For 
a Nickel Three For a Dime (836450) 
were made on the next day, the band 
on all four titles consisting of Neal 
Hefti, Chris Griffin, Stan Fishelson, 
Charles Franhauser, George Esposito, 
tpt; Hymie Schertzer alt; George Berg, 
Arthur Bardach, ten: Sol Schlinger, bar; 
Billy Taylor, p; Billy Bauer, g; Chet 
Amsterdam, bs; Don Lamond, d; Ray- 
mond Rodriguez, bo. Tenor sax player 
Mike Heicko on the second session is 
undoubtedly a typographical error on 
the Coral Records personnel sheets for 
Michael ‘Peanuts’ Hucko. 


146. Are You Hep To The Jive? 


A request has been received from C. 
A. Johnson for advice, articles, books 
and any information of any kind on the 
subject of jazz sfang so if any readers 
would like to assist Mr. Johnson (who 
will refund any postage and expenses) 
they should write to him at 3, King 
Street, Biddulph, Stoke-on-Trent. If Mr. 
Johnson has not done so already | sug- 
gest that he starts consulting the glossary 
in Mezz Mezzrow’s. autobiography 
Really the Blues and also the shorter 
one in Leonard Feather’s Encyclopedia 
of Jazz. 


131. Dixie Flyer 


Bristol collector Eddie Cox seems to 
be rather worried by the information 
given under this heading in the June 
issue pointing out that it is at variance 
with that given by Max Jones in The 
Melody Maker of August 17, 1957 and 
also with that given by Gerald Lascelles 
in his review in the September issue of 
Jazz Journal. However, Mr. Cox can 
cease worrying as the information re- 
garding matrix numbers and recording 
dates was obtained by Derek Coller 
from the Mercury Record Corporation 
of Chicago when he and I were com- 
piling Jazz Discography 1957 for the 
second volume of Just Jazz. Further de- 
tails about these Muggsy Spanier 
sessions for Mercury have been sent by 
George Hulme of Toronto who reports 
that Floyd Bean. who was in Toronto in 
June with Bob Scobey’s band, told him 
that he (Bean) played piano at all four 
recording sessions. George Hulme also 
clears up the mysterious vocalist on 
Sundav—this is Muggsy Spanier’s teen- 
age step-son Buddy Charles who now 
plays piano and is still around the 
Chicago jazz scene. 
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147. Ellington Collection 


Following on the New _ Orleans, 
Boogie Woogie and Dixieland micro- 
groove selections given in paras. 70, 71 
and 115 here is a list of recommended 
LP and EP discs by Duke Ellington for 
Roger Jordan of Derby. For readers in- 
terested in Ellington’s jazz this selection 
should serve as a basic collection for it 
deals with both the full orchestra and 
the small units from the band and 
covers almost all of Duke’s recording 
career. Prospective purchasers are 
warned that the HMV_ discs are 
scheduled for deletion at the end of this 
month and so they should hurry on 
down to their record shops without de- 
lay before stocks are exhausted. 
Saturday Night Function (1927/29) 


HMV DLP1094 
Duke Ellington and his Famous Orches- 
tra Vol. 1 (1927/31) 
Vogue-Coral LRA10027 
Duke Ellington and his Famous Orches- 
tra Vol. 2 (1928/31) 
Vogue-Coral LRA10028 
Duke Ellington and his Orchestra 
(1929/30) HMV 7EG8249 
Duke Ellington and his Orchestra 
(1933) Columbia SEG7677 
A Blues Serenade (1937/39) 
HMV DLP1172 
Rex Stewart/Cootie Williams (1937/38) 
HMV 7EG8266 
Ellington Sidemen (1938/40) 
Philips BBL7163 
Great Ellington Soloists (1940) 
HMV DLP1025 
Rex Stewart (1940) HMV 7EG8137 
Johnny Hodges (1940) HMV 7EG8030 
Johnny Hodges (1940) HMV 7EG8045 
Ellington Highlights (1940) 
HMV DLP1034 
Duke Ellington and his Orchestra (1940) 
HMV 7EG8239 
Duke Ellington and his Orchestra (1941) 
HMV 7EG8173 
Duke Ellington and his Orchestra 
(1945/46) HMV 7EG8129 
Duke Ellington and his Orchestra (1947) 
Philips BBR8044 
Duke Ellington and his Orchestra (1952) 
Philips BBE12002 
Ellingtonia °56 (1956) Co 33CX10055 
Historically Speaking—the Duke (1956) 
Lon LTZ-N15029 


130. Gateway and Solitaire 


A mass of information has been re- 
ceived from George Hulme of Toronto 
about the extensive ramifications of the 
above labels and the recordings by the 
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Hot Rod Six Plus Two and the Memphis 
All Star Seven. The original issue was 
Solitaire Ma~hattan SRO84 (a Canadian 
label) on which the group was correctly 
titled, Cy Laurie and his Band. The same 
8 titles appeared on English Solitaire 
E432 with the same labelling errors. The 
78 rpm disc referred to on page 1028 of 
Jazz Directory is English Solitaire E301 
which had 4 titles on it: Tiger Rag/ 
When You and I Were Young Maggie/ 
Dippermouth Blues (labelled as Willie the 
Weeper)/Snake Rag (Labelled as The 
Girls Go Crazy .. .). 


There are three other LP issues, the 
first being Hollywood LPH3 which has 
the same 16 titles as the Gateway LP3. 
On the sleeve of the Hollywood the band 
is given as Dixieland Five Plus Two but 
on the label the group is called the Hot 
Rod Six Plus Two. The second LP is 
Promenade 2056 which ha; only 12 titles 
and calls the band the Space Cadets, 
though in the sleeve notes’ the 
leader of the group is referred to as ‘Cy 
Lorrie’. The third LP is Coronet CX-14 
which is a Canadian reissue of Promen- 
ade 2056 and on this one the band is 
called The Mardi Gras Dixielanders. 
George Hulme states that all these discs 
have labelling errors on the tune titles 
and as he does not agree with the iden- 
tifications given by Raymond Smith he 
has sent the following list. 


Willie the Weeper issued on Hollywood 
LPH3 as That's The Way I Want It, 
on Promenade 2056 and Coronet 
CX-14 as Beal Street. 

Dinpermouth Blues issued on Hollywood 

LPH3 as Snake Rag, on Promenade 


2056 and Coronet CX-14 as See See 
Rider, on Solitaire E301 as Willie the 
Weeper. 

Careless Love Blues issued on Hollywood 
LPH3 as Careless Love Blues, on 
Promenade 2056 and Coronet CX-14 
as SOL Blues. 

Milenburg Joys issued on Hollywood 
LPH3, Promenade 2056 and Coronet 
CX-14 as Milenberg Joys, on Solitaire 
Manhattan SRO084 and Solitaire E432 
as Milenburg Joys. 

Snake Rag issued on Hollywood LPH3 
as Willie the Weeper, on Promenade 
2056 and Coronet CX-i14 as Muskrat 
Ramble, on Solitaire E301 as All The 
Girls Are Crazy About The Way 1 
Ride. 

St. Louis Blues issued on Hollywood 
LPH3. Promenade 2056, Coronet CX- 
14, Solitaire Manhattan SR084 and 
Solitaire E432 as St. Louis Blues. 

Weary Blues issued on  Hollwood 
LPH3 as Just Go On, on Promerade 
2056 and Coronet CX-14 as Loveless 
Love. 

When You and 1 Were Young Maggie 
issued on Hollywood LPH3, Solitaire 
Manhattan SRO084 and Solitaire E432 
as When You and I Were Young 
Maggie. 

Tiger Rag issued on Hollywood LPH3. 
Promenade 2056, Coronet CX-14 and 
Solitaire E301 as Tiger Rag. 

When The Saints Go Marching In issued 
on Hollywood LPH3, Promenade 2056 
and Coronet CX-14 as When the Saints 
Go Marching In, on Solitaire Manhat- 
tan SRO84 and Solitaire E432 as When 
the Saints Come Marching In. 

St. James’ Infirmary issued on Holly- 


wood LPH3, Promenade 2056 and 

Coronet CX-14 as St. James Infirmary, 

on Solitaire Manhattan SRO84 and 

Solitaire E432 as St. James Infirmary 

Blues. 

S.O.L. Blues issued on Hollywood 
LPH3 as The Way I! Ride, on 
Solitaire Manhattan SRO84 and Soli- 
taire E432 as Careless Love Blues. 

See See Rider issued on Hollywood 
LPH3, Solitaire Manhattan SRO84 and 
Solitaire E432 as Weary Blues, on 
Promenade 2056 and Coronet CX-14 
as Careless Love. 

Just Gone issued on Hollywood LPH3 as 
Dixieland Blues (label) or Dixieland 
Rag (sleeve). 

Royal Garden Blues issued on Holly- 
wood LPH3 as Royal Canadian Blues, 
on Solitaire Manhattan SR084 and 
Solitaire E432 as Royal Garden Blues. 

The Girls Are Crazy About The Way I 
Ride issued on Hollywood LPH3, Pro- 
menade 2056 and Coronet CX-14 as 
Dipper Mouth Blues, cn Solitaire Man- 
hattan SRO84 and Solitaire E432 as 
Dippermouth Blues. 

And that, thanks to George Hulme, 
just about winds up the Hot Rod Six 
Plus Two, the Memphis All Star Seven, 
the Space Cadets etc., on all their 
assortment of mis-labelled issues. If col- 
lectors find any further mis-labelled 
issues under other pseudonyms they had 
better keep it quiet or we shall all go 
crazy as well as the girls. 


(Please note all queries for JAZZ 
INFORMATION, requiring an answer, 
MUST be accompanied by a stamped 
addressed envelope.) 


M-G-M-C-768 
LONG PLAY 


EDDIE CONDON and h'‘s boys 


PERSONNEL—REX STEWART, HERBIE HALL, Cutty Cutshall, Gene Schroeder, 
Eddie Condon, Leonard Gaskin, George Wettling. 


PLUS GUESTS—BILLY BUTTERFIELD, BUD FREEMAN, DICK CARY 


and originals by Condon, Freeman and Cary. 


TITLES INCLUDE—Blue Lou, Ain’t Misbehavin’, St. Louis Blues 
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LADY SINGS THE BLUES 
by Billie Holiday with William Dufty 
(Barrie Books. 16s. Ill. 226p.) 


The odds are that once you pick up 
this book you won’t put it down until 
you have finished it—but 1 doubt if 
you'll enjoy it nevertheless. It is a sordid 
story of a great artist’s struggles with 
drugs, men and life in general, but a 
story which somehow fails to engender 
much sympathy for the writer. 

The story is too hazy, too incomplete. 
Miss Holiday tells us at length of her 
troubles, but fails to show us the real 
reason underlying her sufferings. The 
book somehow doesn’t quite convince, 
for there is so much emphasis on the 
sordid parts that one is left wondering 
just how much was put in to catch sales 
from a public ever ready and waiting to 
read about the degradation of others. 

I have for a long time been such 
a great admirer of Billie Holiday that 
the general tone of this book came as 
quite a shock. That Miss Holiday had a 
tough deal from life, no one can dispute, 
but one would have thought her buffet- 
ings would have been somewhat counter- 
balanced by~the gift of a fine voice and 
delivery which has during the years 
brought her wealth and some fame. 

Certain portions of the book are so 
inconclusive that one is left wondering 
what exactly the author means. I can 
only presume that chunks of the original 
manuscript have been edited out before 
the book was deemed fitting for the 
British public. A pity, for if we were 
going to have the story at all, it would 
have been better to give us the whole 
thing with no holds barred. 

SINCLAIR TRAILL. 

(Review copy received from Dobell’s 
Jazz Record Shop). 


THE DECCA BOOK OF JAZZ 
edited by Peter Gammond 
(Muller 40s. Ill. 431p.) 

It is a long time and many books ago 
that Ralph Gleason wrote those oft- 
quoted words, “What jazz doesn’t need 
is another book!” Need them or not, 
jazz has certainly been getting them and 
there are no signs that the supply is 
catching up with the demand. The jazz 
enthusiast, as fanatical as ever, is a con- 
stant vulture for information. The latest 
addition to the jazz library, a frighten- 
inglv large work called The Decca Book 
of Jazz, follows hard on the heels of 
“The Jazz Makers”. The latter was an un- 
pretentious and entertaining book on the 
lives of various jazz musicians whereas 
the Decca book, less entertaining, is 


primarily concerned with ‘schools’ and 
‘eras’. By arranging the articles in 
approximate chronological order an 
attempt has been made to convert what 
might have been an interesting collection 
of essays into a ‘history of jazz’. Need- 
less to say, the idea fails badly. Jazz has 
become too vast a subject to be covered 
satisfactorily in any one book, even one 
as large as this. Add to this the fact that 
all twenty-six contributors are Europeans, 
divorced in time and space from the 
music, and it can be seen that the Decca 
people expected too much of their first 
venture into the field of jazz literature. 

With each writer specialising in a 
chosen sphere, this book might have 
given us a clearer, less biassed version of 
the jazz story than that given before by. 
say, Blesh or Ulanov. In a small way it 
has, but the whole thing lacks authority 
—it lacks the vitality, the conviction, the 
thought, and the plain ability to write, 
that helped make “Shining Trumpets” 
an outstanding book. With a few notable 
exceptions there are no_ revolutionary 
ideas presented here, and even the old 
and good ideas are hauled out and prop- 
ped up as evidence in such a weary, dull 
manner that the jazz fan of more than 
a year’s standing cannot help but feel 
that he’s read it all before. Too much 
of the writing is of the grey-and-tepid- 
don-smelling-of-water-biscuits variety—it 
fails to excite the imagination and is 
everything, in fact, that jazz is not. A 
critic’s duty to his reader goes beyond 
the mere reporting of facts and present- 
ing of opinions: he must also enter into 
the sphere of the artist and entertain— 
Rorneman, Francis Newton, Stanley 
Dance and, to a lesser extent, Benny 
Green, Peter Gammond and Alun Mor- 
gan have managed this. It is not alto- 
gether surprising that these are the 
writers who seem to have done most of 
the thinking. 

Ernest Borneman’s article is by far the 
most adventurous and authoritative in 
the book. His theories, wild as some of 
them may at first appear, are backed by 
exhaustive research and supported by 
sound and constructive thinking. Stanley 
Dance and Francis Newton have written 
lucidly and intelligently on Duke Elling- 
ton and Classic blues singers respectively. 
Peter Gammond has a sober piece on 
iazz piano, as has Alun Morgan on 
Modern jazz. and Benny Green has 
written in slightly hysterical praise of 
Hawkins, Young and Parker. (I do nof 
deny Benny his moments of bliss, but if 
he was supposed to be writing the story 
of the saxophone in jazz I do think he 
might at least have mentioned Stomp 
Evans and Havpy Cauldwell.) Like his 
idol Parker’s. Benny’s is a misdirected 
genius—I only wish that Rex Harris 
could write half as convincingly. 

These are the best of the articles, but 
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this does not mean that all the others 
are bad—only three or four could be 
called that. What it does indicate is that 
jazz writing, especially jazz writing in 
Europe, can use more Bornemans and 
Dances who, like the expert Americans 
Smith, Ramsey and Avakian, seldom 
fail to educate and entertain. 

The format used by the editors serves 
to distort the jazz picture badly: while 
space is devoted to the ricky-ticky music 
of the early white New York school and 
the ODJB, the origins of jazz (and their 
continued survival in various forms) are 
sadly neglected; the jazz revival is given 
a mere glance in passing and the great 
jazz. bands, from Oliver and Jelly to 
Bunk, Ory and Lewis receive only part of 
the attention that their importance in 
the scheme of things merits. In a work 
of this kind some slight loss of perspec- 
tive is to be expected, but here careless- 
ness has resulted in gross exaggeration 
and serious omission. Had those 
responsible divided the book into, say, 
three parts—Origins, Classic to Main- 
stream, Modern, devoting the larger part 
to the middle section with Modern and 
Origins halving the remainder between 
them—they would, at least, have put the 
perspective right and made the picture 
sharper and more reliable. 

And if there is to be another Decca 
book it will help immensely if they for- 
get all about one Burnett James, who is 
guilty in the last chapter, of some of the 
worst writing about jazz that it has been 
my misfortune to have to read: 
pompous, pretentious, flowery, muddled, 
snobbish—the works. This space might 
have been devoted to non-classic blues 
singers, or to that period in Chicago, 
when Oliver, Noone and others were 
playing some pretty important music. 

Perhaps because I feel slightly guilty for 
not having liked the first book on jazz 
produced by a major record company, let 
me say that the mere fact such a book 
now exists demands a word of thanks 
to Decca from every jazz fan in the 
country. It is to their credit that the 
writing is not noticeably slanted in the 
direction of their own artists. If thev 
have not given us “the most detailed and 
comprehensive book on jazz music that 
has yet appeared anywhere in the 
world”, as the cover blurb claims, they 
have at least tried to. A little less ambi- 
tion and a little more care in the alloting 
of space would have gone a long way 
towards bringing it closer to that goal. 


TONY STANDISH. 


DOWNBEAT YEARBOOK 1958 

(Dobell’s Record Shop—8s. 6d.) 
Lurking behind the poorly designed 
cover of Downbeat’s third yearbook are 
all the usual gimmicks—Critic’s Choice, 
Reader’s Choice. Spokesman of the Year, 
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Album of the Year and as a special 
feature, the Blindfold Test — 
REVERSED! In which Ruby Braff ex- 
poses Leonard by playing him the Jones- 
Collins Astoria Hot Eight “Tip Easy 
Blues”. Says Mr. Feather after failing to 
identify the group—‘“It was made back in 
the days when musicians’ limitations in 
terms of musical knowledge and techni- 
cal ability and other factors precluded 
the creation of good jazz under certain 
circumstances.” Please note the escape 
clauses. That is about it then—if you 
subscride to Feather’s teaching then 
Music °58 (actually it’s Music ’57) is your 
porkchop. There is nothing for the New 
Orleans fan and very little for the main- 
streamer. The writing is slick and glib 
and there is just a little too much talk of 
art and culture. That's the writing. The 
photographs are something else 
altogether. 

Beginning on page 47 is a portfolio of 
photographs taken at the last Newport 
Festival by Ted Williams. His studies of 
Pee Wee, George Shearing, Mahalia 
Jackson and Coleman Hawkins are sensi- 
tive, sympathetic and revealing. They 
alone are worth the 8/6 the book will 
cost you at Dobell’s Jazz Record Shop. 
There are other good photographs scat- 
tered throughout and you can always cut 
them out and chuck the rest away. 


TONY STANDISH. 


METRONOME YEAR BOOK 1958 
(Dobell’s Record Shop—10s.) 


Not being exactly sympathetic with the 
Metronome line on jazz I began their 
yearbook Jazz: 1958 expecting to be 
antagonised. I wasn’t. The approach is 
more adult than that of the Downbeat 


book and I found this a superior publica- 
tion all round. 

The opening article, for instance, far 
from lauding the current trends in 
science-fiction jazz, talks of  “‘all- 
pervasive” and “enervating” influences 
and finds hope for the future in the 
“folksiness” of Mose Allison and the 
“hillbilly” approach of Herb Ellis. Not, 
surely, a “back to the roots” movement 
from Metronome? 

There are some moody, moment-of- 
truth photographs by Hugh Bell and 
pages and pages of jazz poetry written, 
one would imagine, by pale, emaciated 
young men despairing in fashionable 
Bohemian bars. They are sad little liter- 
ary orphans, these poems and, for all 
their tiny beauty, they make one long 
for someone to start shouting the blues 
Joe Turner style. Just to break the inept, 
all-but silence. 

Following the poems is a double- 
spread of sketches, purported to express 
“jazz vitality”. Comparison with Hugh 
Bell’s photographs shows them up for 
the wooden squigeles they are—motion- 
less and moodless. 

There is a poorly written article on 
Oscar Celestin that exaggerates the 
historical importance and musical worth 
of Papa and his bands. The writing is full 
of half-truths, shaky conjecture (I have 
always understood that Lulu White 
would never countenance a full-scale jazz 
band shattering the plush elegance of 
Mahogany Hall ?) and plain error. 

Of Celestin’s return to Bourbon Street 
in ’46, °47, when he and his band were a 
big hit with the ‘“playthusaintswillya” 
tourists—“The nightclub was alive with 
jazz fans. Every night for months the 
same thing happened. It became a Mecca 


for great students of jazz like Goodman, 
Dorsey, Armstrong, Teagarden and the 
much-travelled Jellyroll.” 

And listen to N.O. City Council mem- 
ber Walter M. Duffourc accepting a bust 
of Papa on behalf of the City—‘Papa 
Celestin was possibly the most illustrious 
and internationally known musician ever 
produced in the South... .” 

Naive. Terrible. 

And after an “investigation of blue 
lines, derivation and masculinity in the 
jazz of today and tomorrow” the English 
reader is left with pages of information 
on American hi-fi equipment, that may 
or may not be of interest to him. 

A selected discography, adverts, and 
out. 

This is a reasonable, readable and 
well-presented book that avoids the 
supercilious airs of it’s Downbeat coun- 
terpart. The Celestin article, bad as it is. 
at least shows that the editors are will- 
ing to concede that jazz did exist pre- 
Minton’s. The photographs are just as 
good as the Downbeat ones and are re- 
produced on better paver. If you have to 
choose then go by Metronome. 


TONY STANDISH. 


DOWNBEAT JAZZ RECORD 
REVIEWS VOL. 2. 


(Dobell’s Record Shop, 8s 6d.) 

Jack Tracey, in his preamble to this 
collection, refers to the year’s (1957) re- 
leases as “a large, suffocating mass of 
music, much of it mediocre.” These 
words are not supported, however, by his 
team of reviewers, who seldom give less 
than a three-star (good) rating. 

The reviewers—Leonard Feather, Nat 


(Continued on page 36) 


HEAR THE STARS FROM 
CARNEGIE HALL ON .. 


20-094 JAZZ FROM CARNEGIE HALL 


featuring J. J. Johnson, Kai Winding, Lee Konitz, Zoot Sims, Red Garland, Oscar Pettiford, 


Kenny Clarke—all on one L P. 


J.J. JOHNSON & KAI WINDING 
20-045 JAY AND KAI A 
32-036 TROMBONE BY THREE 32-040 
J. J. Johnson, Kai Winding, Benny Green. 
LEE KONITZ 32-046 
32-027 LEE KONITZ COLLATES 32-056 
Twelve of his best recorded performances. spies 
ZOOT SIMS 
20-002 EIGHT FAVOURITES—Zoot Sims Quartet dm 
20-018 SWINGING WITH ZOOT SIMS—Quartet Trio. 


Many of these are also available on 45 r.p.m. extended play records 
| RECORDS LTD., 76 BEDFORD COURT MANSIONS, BEDFORD AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.!I. 


ZOOT SIMS continued:— 
20-040 ZOOT SIMS IN HOLLYWOOD—Quintet 
DOWN EAST—featuring Zoot Sims. 


RED GARLAND 
A GARLAND OF RED—Red Garland Trio 
GROOVY—Red Garland Trio 
THE MUSINGS OF MILES 
MILES DAVIS NEW QUINTET 
COOKIN’ WITH THE MILES DAVIS QUINTET 


TENOR CONCLAVE featuring: 
Zoot Sims and others with the Red Garland 
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CAN’T DANCE 


Dear Sir, 

It’s probably because I’m simple but I 
really cannot understand why Stanley 
Dance continues to rail malevolently 
against modernists. “Lightly and 
Politely’? ‘Heavily and _ Insolently” 
would sound better. 

Apparently he likes the swinging jazz 
that was fairly often recorded in the 
1930s and which is featured by the en- 
during masters of the style on numerous 
current LPs. How many more albums of 
the same righteous swing, the same hot 
licks, are required before Dance is satis- 
fied? I'd have thought he could fondle 
his vast collection without ever having 
to bother with the developments (or de- 
viations) of modern jazzmen. But no, he 
seems impelled to denounce (often as 
offensively as he can) the work of musi- 
cians towards whom he is unsympathetic. 
What exactly is the complaint? Is it 
suggested that all jazzmen—and fans— 
should be stamped into a conformist 
swing mould ? Or is it suggested that the 
modernists are swamping the market and 
that there is not enough swing on re- 
cord? Or is it resentment that modern 
jazz tends to range outside Mr. Dance’s 
technical and emotional comprehension? 
Or is he just a journalist devloying a 
glib, space-filling angle on jazz ? 

As a friendly gesture to encourage him 
to answer, I'd like to offer Mr. Dance 
some advice: as he, a white, middle-class 
Englishman, is unable to hear the merit 
in modern jazz (as played by such as 
Gillespie and Getz), I suggest he ask 
some of his friends to explain it to him. 
Hawkins and Eldridge, for example, 
should be glad to oblige. Dance has been 
puffing (and selectively cuoting) them 
long enough. it’s the least they could do 
in return. And they might even teach him 
that some forms of jazz (like all other 
arts) can benefit from study—even at 
Berklee. 

DAVID GRIFFITHS. 
- Edgware. 


Mr. Griffiths may be simple, but he is 
also very perceptive in his wild way. He 
is the first to realize that as a malevolent, 
offensive and resentful journalist, IT am 
“deploying a glib, space-filling angle on 
jazz’. (1. had a ball in the August issue.) 
The first time I asked Hawk to explain 
“the merit in modern jazz’, he iust went 


ONE SWEET LETTER 


FROM YOU 


right on talking about the merits of the 
Rolls Royce automobile. The second 
time, he gave me a lively account of the 
merits of Copenhagen and its beautiful 
women. When asked’ Roy, he 
immediately said, “I gotta go, man!” So 
1 still feel there is a wee element of 
doubt about this ‘merit’, especially since 
I am _ old-fashioned and believe jazz 
should swing. There can never be enough 
swinging records and very few are being 
made now. 
S.D. 


AT ISSUE 
Dear Sir, 

Can nothing be done about the record 
companies’ frequent practice of mixing 
unissued material with reissues when 
compiling LPs ? 

The following are just a few of the 
unissued titles which have been released 
on LP or EP sets alongside previously 
issued ones: 

Ellington: “Rumpus in Richmond”, 
“In a Mellow Tone”, “Pretty and the 
Wolf”. 

Basie: ‘Avenue C”, “Diggin’ for 
Dex”, “Tune Town Shuffle”. 

Goodman: “Breakfast Feud”, “ACDC 
Current’, “Mission to Moscow”. 

Herman: “Back Talk”, “Everywhere”, 
“Rhapsody in Wood”. 

Miller: “Long Tall Mama”. 

Bechet: “I’m Coming, Virginia’. 

Shearing: “November Seascape”’. 

Miles Davis: “Rocker”, “Rouge”, 
“Deception”. 

With the tremendous backlog of 
material available, one would have 
thought it easy in many cases to make 
up an album consisting entirely of un- 
issued items. If, however, this is not 
always possible ‘because of some con- 
tractual proviso which decrees that a 
British LP or EP release must always be 
identical with its American counterpart, 
couldn't the unissued tracks be also put 
out as 78 or 45 singles for the benefit of 
the many collectors who already possess 
the reissued items and do not wish to 
Cuplicate ? 

BRIAN GLADWELL. 
Staines. 


SHIPMANSHIP 
Dear Sir, 
With reference to the July letters. just 
who does this Shioman character think 
he is, to order us about ard tell us what 
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we must like and dislike? Particularly 
when his acidulous pen attempts to lay 
low one of the best and most readable 
books on the jazz scene ever published. 
To reverse his own barbed style, Mr. 
Shipman may fancy himself as the Earl 
Wilson or Walter Winchell of jazz 
criticism but he succeeds merely in 
appearing as a tenth-rate King Canute 
(Monarch of the Delta, natch . . .}—or 
even as a would-be Joseph Goebbels. 
Pass the vitriol and boiling oil, Nat 
Hentoff. I’m in there pitching for your 


side. 
FRANK DUTTON, 
Maidenhead. 


STANDISH COMMENTS 
Dear Sir. 

Mr. Eysselinck, in his August Open 
Letter to Brian Harvey, seems afraid 
that Brian, perhaps unwittingly, is out to 
diddle the veteran musicians of New 
Orleans. Apart from the fact that I am 
sure Brian has no such intention, this is 
very careless jumping to conclusions. 

We are all aware of William Russell’s 
reasons for hanging on to his American 
Music masters (he once told me about 
a few of the dark deeds of the ‘fast 
buck’ lads) and I for one am in full sym- 
pathy with both Bill and the exploited 
musicians. However, and it is an im- 
portant however, to continue to treat 
every prospective outlet as suspect is to 
deprive the musicians in question of any 
opportunity they might have of earning 
a few dollars. They live in virtual 
poverty only because there is no longer 
a ready market for their music in the 
U.S.A.: if Punch, Billie. Howard, Kid 
Thomas, John Handy and Louis Cotrell 
were here in England they would have 
no trouble making a decent living—the 
crowds that turned out to hear George 
Lewis will testify to that. Traditional 
jazz IS more popular here than any- 
where else in the world, which would 
seem to make this the logical place to 
issue the recordings made by these men. 
The market is here; all that remains is 
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Hear your records in Third 
Dimensional Sound with the 


STEREOPHONIC 
DEMONSTRATION 
SYSTEM 


now installed at 
JAMES ASMAN’S 
JAZZ CENTRE. 
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for the material to be made available. 

I know that you, Bill, receive this 
magazine, so I'll ask you direct—if you 
(or anyone else who has access to re- 
‘corded material) were given an assur- 
ance that the musicians would receive 
most or all of the profit that might 
come from English release of their 
recordings, wouldn’t your co-operation 
make everyone happier and the musi- 
cians inevitably wealthier? And if Har- 
vey, as he promised he would, sent 
stampers of each issue to you, couldn’t 
you resurrect American Music and help 
the musicians from your end? Give Fess 
and Punch, Kid Thomas and Ed Washing- 
ton, Picou and Billie Pierce a chance to 
be heard and appreciated, aesthetically 
and materially. Let us hear the Bunks, 
the Dinks and the Wooden Joes; give 
the English jazz fan an opportunity to 
help and I’m sure he'll rise to the 
occasion. 

To return to Mr. Eysselinck and his 
unkind remarks about Sam Charter’s 
book—if Mr. Eysselinck does even half 
as much for New Orleans jazz in the 
span of his lifetime he will have every 
reason to be proud of himself. I do not 
know, but I feel sure that any of the 
information given Sam by the musicians 
was given with the knowledge that it 
would be appearing in print. I could find 
nothing in the book that might give 
offence. 

The plight of the New Orleans musi- 
cians should concern anyone and every- 
one who professes an interest in the 
music. It is a very real plight and it is 
now that something should be done. On 
that I agree with Mr. Eysselinck. I con- 


sider that Brian Harvey’s letter was a 
constructive move in the right direction 
and that, if this letter has reassured him 
at all, Walter might now devote some 
of his time and energy into promoting a 
few concrete results. 

There is one thing—he might ask 
Raymond Burke about those tapes he 
did with Wooden Joe. It would be nice 
to know that they had been preserved 
for posterity. 

STANDISH 
Clapham South. 


PITFALL 
Dear Sir, 

I am more than aware that Mr. Louis 
Armstrong has been the focal point of 
much criticism in the last few months, 
and it seems to me that something should 
be said aside from the various personal 
prejudices and opinions which have 
already been expressed. 

To begin with, it must be admitted 
that a large proportion of Armstrong's 
present popularity is based on his un- 
usual singing voice, and to a greater ex- 
tent jazzwise, his first recordings under 
his own name made over thirty years 
ago. I am going to state uninhibitedly 
that .as a trumpet player, I fail to see 
upon what grounds Armstrong rates as 
the greatest performer on this instrument 
in all jazz, let alone his proclamation as 
the greatest musician in all jazz. Most of 
his recent performances and, indeed, 
practically all those since the war have 
been indisciplined and careless affairs 
with little attempt to achieve anything 
definite or original, even though he has, 


on occasion been in the company of 
Earl Hines, Jack Teagarden, Barney 
Bigard and Cozy Cole. His present band 
can also boast some outstanding individ- 
ual talent in the persons of Edmond 
Hall, Trummy Young and Billy Kyle, 
none of whom exerts himself to the full 
when playing with Armstrong. It is a 
great pity that they are not given the 
opportunity to display their capabilities 
more completely instead of providing a 
foil for Armstrong’s frequently inane 
vocalese. It would be criminal to criticise 
Armstrong’s character, especially as I 
have read some _ insulting comments 
about him of late which are either re- 
sults of modernists’ bigotry or anti- 
colour prejudice. 

It is as an overrated trumpet-player 
that I wish to remark upon Mr. Arm- 
strong. On fast numbers, especially, he 
displays apparent unconcern about de- 
livering logical, fluent solos, and con- 
centrates his energies upon “gallery- 
fetching” high noted nonsense, which 
while it may be spectacular can hardly 
be rated as superior musicianship. Those 
who have listened to Armstrong’s per- 
formances at the 1957 Newport Festival, 
will know exactly what I mean. In fact, 
Armstrong living upon bygone 
triumphs, and it might benefit his 
myriad admirers to peer just a little be- 
neath the surface of his performances 
and judge them as they really are, and 
in bringing to an end this “rose- 
coloured-spectacle” viewing, perhaps a 
more authentic picture of Armstrong the 
musician may result. 

PHILIP J. PITT, 
Harrow, Middx. 


E.M.1. Records Lid i 
8-11 Great Castle St 
London, W1 


‘The way I feel’ 
Go get some more, you fool 
Hi-O-Sylvester 
The way I feel 
Where were you 
GEP8695 


Johnny Dankworth 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


‘Dankworth Workshop No. 2’ 


Experiments with mice 
It’s the talk of the town 
Big Jazz Story 
You go to my head 

GEP8697 


PARLOPHONE 45 PLAY RECORDS 


(‘Parlophone’ is the Trade Mark of The Parlophone Co. Ltd. ) 
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Jimmie Rushing Lonnie Johnson 


‘Lonnie’s Blues No. 2” 


‘Swingin’ with the Saints’ 


I’ve found a new baby 


Drunk again 
Working man’s blues 
Jelly Roll Baker 
Tomorrow 

GEP8693 


The Saints 


JAZZ BAND 


Stack o’ lee blues 
Swingin’ the blues 


*Till we meet again 
GEP8696 
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STANLEY DANCE 


Berry, Chack. Vacation time; Beautiful Delilah 
CHESS 1697 
Byrd, Charlie (g; Ketter Betts, b; Gus Johnson, 
d.) First show; 2.00 A.M.; 4 o'clock funk; 
Blues my naughty sweetie; Blue prelude; This 
can’t be love; Jive at five SAVOY 12116 
Dean, David. The freeze (instr.); The double 
freeze (voc. Peppermint Harris) DUKE 190 
Guitar Slim. If I had my life to live over; When 
there’s no way out ATCO 6120 
Harris, Bill (g; Hank Jones, p; with bongos, b 
and d.) Baker’s dozen; Golden sunset; Honey- 
suckle Rose; Midnight blues; Yesterdays; The 
Harris Touch; All the things you are; ’S 
Wonderful; Sometimes I’m happy; Spring; 

Rock-bottom biues; The man I love 

EMARCY 36113 
Houston, Mighty Joe. Shindig (instr.); The 
cucaracha rock DOOTO 439 
John, Little Wilie. Let’s rock while the rockin’s 
good: You're a sweetheart KING 5142 
Jones, Jonah. Ballin’ the Jack; Slowly but surely 


CAPITOL 3999 
Justis, Bill (instr.) Cattywampus; Summer _holi- 
day PHILIPS 3529 


King, B. B. Don’t look now, but I’ve got the 
blues; Days of old KENT 307 
Manone, Wingy. Hold on; Tuba boogie 


PEPPER 866 

Parker, Little Jr. The barefoot rock; What could 
I do? DUKE 193 
Reed, Jimmy. I know it’s a sin; Down in Vir- 
ginia By VEEJAY 287 


Seals, Jimmy (instr.) Sneaky Pete; Benguela 
CARLTON 470 

Spain, Johnny. Family rules; I’m in love 
BACK BEAT 516 
Staton, Dakota. Blues in my heart: Confessin’ the 


blues CAPITOL 4012 
SPIRITUAL 
Drinkard S‘ngers. My rock; Rise, shine 
VICTOR 7287 
Famous Ward Singers. Good news; Pure gold 
SAVOY 4099 


Imoverial Gospel Singers. My Father’s House: 
Reach out and touch Him SAVOY 4097 
The Gospe! Clefs. How long has it been since 
you nraved: Big wheel SAVOY 4098 
Roberta Martin Singers. Ride on King Jesus: 


Grace SAVOY 4100 
Alpha and Omega Singers. I’m happy; That’s 
alright PEACOCK 1787 


Cliff Butler, Love one another; Let us break 
bread together NASCO 6014 


MODERN 

Ammons. Gene. Blue Hymn; Real McCoy; Cheek 
to Cheek: Thats All PRESTIGE 7132 
Cleveland, Jimmy. (Cleveland, tb: Art Farmer, 
tp: Benny Golson. tr: Wynton Kelly, np: Eddie 
Jones, b; Charlie Persip, d.) Out of this World: 
A'l this and Heaven too; Long ago and far 
away: Jazz ballad; Jimmie’s tune; Goodbye 
Ebbets Field EMARCY MG 36126 
Charles, Teddy. (Charles, vibes with Farmer, 
Raney, Overton. etc.) Word from Bird: Laura: 
Show Time; When your lover has gone; Just 

one of those things; Blue green 
ATLANTIC 1274 
Cooper, Bob. (Cooper, tr with Vic Feldman, 
Frank Rosolino, Lou Levy, Max Bennett, Mel 
Lewis) Jazz Theme and 4 Variations; Sunday 


RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 


Mood; Blue Period; Happy Changes; Night 
Stroll; Sat. Dance; Confirmation; Easy Living; 
Frankie and Johnny; Day Dream; Somebody 
Loves Me CONTEMPORARY C3544 
Dorham, Kenny. (Dorham with Ernie Henry, 
alto and rhythm) Lotus Blossom; ‘’Sposin’; 
Soon: Is it true what they say about Dixie; End 
of a love affair; I'll be seeing you; Noose bloos; 
Jazz-Classic RIVERSIDE 12-255 
Giaffre, Jimmy (with Brookmeyer, tb; Jim Hall, 
g). Trav’lin’ Light: Swamp People; Green 
Country; 42nd St.; Pickin’ me up and layin’ 
’em down; Lonely Time; Show me the way 
to go home; California here I come 
ATLANTIC 1282 
Larkins, Elis (0). Ghost of a chance; When I 
fall in love; Where can I go; Golden Earrings; 
A love like this; Sweet Sue; Blue Star; Love 
Me: My foo'sh heart: Love Letters; Stella by 
starlight: Can’t we talk it over DECCA 9205 
Modern Jazz Quartet. The golden striker; One 
Never Knows: The Rose True: Cortege; Venice; 
Three Windows ATLANTIC 1284 
Peiffer, Bernard. Piano a la Mood; Our waltz; 
Easy living; You make me feel so young; They 
say its wonderful; Lets get away from it all; 
Last night when we were young; Easy to love: 
Invitation; Blues for Django; The song is you; 
Goodbye DECCA DL9203 
Powell, Bud. Another dozen; Almost like being 
in love: Salt peanuts; She; Swedish Pastry; 
Shaw ‘nuff: Oblivion; Blue of the evening; Get 
it; Birdland blues: Midway 
RCA VICTOR LPM1507 
Rogers, Shorty. (Rogers with Bill Holmon, tr’. 
Larry Bunker. vbs: Pete Jolly, p; Ralnh Pena 
bs: Mel Lewis. d). The night they invented 
champagne: I remember it well; I’m glad I’m 
not young anymore; She’s not thinking of me; 
Say a prayer for me tonight: It’s a bore; Thank 
heaven for little girls; Gigi 
RCA VICTOR LPM1696 
Satim, A. K. (Kenny Dorham, tn; John Griffin. 
tr: Pepper Adams, br: Buster Cooper, tb; 
Wynton Kelly, po: Paul Chambers, b; Max 
Roach. d). Blue Binskv; R.U. 12; Shirley Ray: 
Ba-Lu-Fe-Du; Prettu for the Peonle; Takin’ 
care of business SAVOY 12118 
Silver, Horace. The Outlaw: Melancholy Mood: 
Pyramid; Moon Rays: Safari; Ii! Wind 
BLUE NOTE 1589 
Wess. Frank. Wess. flute: John Coltrabe, tr: 
Paul Quinichette. tr: Mal Wa'dron. p: Douglas 
Watkins, b; Art Taylor. d). Things ain't what 
they used to : Wheelin’; Robbins Nest: 
Dealin' PRFEST'GE 7131 
Australian Jazz Quintet p'ays Rodeers and Ham- 
merstein BETHLEHEM BCP 6022 
Bellson, Louis (Be'lson, d: Harry Edison. tp: 
Don Abney. p: Truck Parham, b.) Flamingo 
blues: Driftwood: Seven-Eleven: Broadway: 
Sweet Georgia Brown VERVE MG V8256 
Brookmever, Boh (Brookmeyer. v'v-tb/p: Jim 
Hall, Jimmy Raney, gtrs: Bill Crow. b: Osie 
Johnson. d.) Arrowhead: Street Swingers: Hot 
Buttered Noodling: Musicale du Jour: Raney 
Dav: Jupiter WORLD PACIFIC PJ 1239 
Clark, Sonny (Clark. p: Dona'd Byrd, tp; Cur- 
tis Fuller, tb: John Co'trane. tnr: Paul 
Chambers. b: Art Taylor. d.) With a song in 
my heart: Speak low: Come rain or shine: 
Sonny’s Crib; News for Lulu 
BLUE NOTE 1576 
Cuozzo, Mike (Cuozzo, tnr; Eddie Costa, p: 
Vinne Burke, b; Nick Stabulas, d.) Fools rush 
in: Lover man; Ten a.m.; That old feeling: 
I cover the waterfront; Easy to love; Blue 
Jeans; Bouce for Mike JUBILEE 1027 
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Elliott, Don (Eliott, mellop/bs/bongos/marim- 
ba; Candido, conga; Paul Chambers, b. etc.) 
playing Harold Arlen’s music for Jamaica 

ABC-PARAMOUNT 228 

Flanagan, Tommy (Flanagan, p; Wilbur Little, 
b; Elvin Jones, d.) Relaxin’ at Camarillo 
Chelsea Bridge; Beat’s Up; Skal Brothers; 
Little Rock; Verdandi; Dalarna; Willow weep 
for me PRESTIGE 7134 

Garland, Red (Garland, p; John Coltrane, tnr; 
Donald Byrd, tp; George Joyner, b; Arthur 
Taylor, d.) All Mornin’ long; That can't take 
that away from me; Delight 

PRESTIGE 7130 

Golson, Benny (Golson, tnr; Kenny Dorham, 
tp: J. J. Johnson, tb; Wynton Kelly, p; Paul 
Chambers, bs; Max Roach, d.) Venetian blues; 
Hymn to the Orient; Namely you; Biues on 
down RIVERSIDE 12-256 

Griffin, Johnny (Griffin, tnr; Sonny Clark, p: 
Paul Chambers, b; Kenny Dennis, d.) The 
Congregation: Altin Quarter; I’m glad_ there 
is you; Main spring; It’s you or no one 

BLUE NOTE 1580 

Harris, Bil! (Harris, tb; Ben Webster, tnr; Jimmy 
Rowles, p; Red Mitchell, b; Stan Levey, d.) 
It might as well be spring; Crazy rhythm; 
Where are you: Just one more chance; I 
surrender dear; Getting sentimental over you; 
In a mellotone FANTASY 3263 

Henry, Ernie (Henry, alto; Wynton Kelly, p; 
Wilbur Ware, b; Philly Joe Jones, d.) I get 
a kick out of you; My ideal; I’ve got the 
world on a_ string; Sweet Lorraine; Soon; 
Lover man; Specific gravity; Like someone in 
love RIVERSIDE 12-248 

Smith, Louis (Smith, tp; Buckshot La Funke, 
alto (cou'd this be Adderley?); Duke Jordan 
and Tommy Flanagan, p; Doug Watkins, b; 
Art Taylor, d.) Tribute to Brownie; Brills 
Blues; Ande; Stardust; South Side; Val’s 
blues BLUE NOTE 1584 

Woods, Phil (Woods, alto; Bob Corwin, p; 
Sonny Dallas, b; Nick Stabulas, d.) In your 
own sweet way; Easy living; I love you; 
Squire’s parlor; Wait til you see her; Waltz 
for a lovely wife; Like someone in love; 
Gunga Din EPIC LN 3436 


RECORDS 


A BIG OPPORTUNITY 


to buy records TAX FREE if you are 
overseas or POST/PACKING FREE on 
L.P. and 45 r.p.m. discs if you are in this 
country. Any records—JAZZ, POP, 
CLASSICAL—sent by our guaranteed 
Mail Order Service (no risk to you). We 
already supply thousands of satisfied 
customers—why not you? Send to us 
first, for FREE catalogue and full 
details :— 


AGATE & CO. LTD. (Dept. J) 
in association with Dobell’s Jazz Record Shop 


77 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2., England. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Continued from page 32 


Hentoff, Ralph J. Gleason, Don Gold, 
Dom Cerulli and Tracey himself are 
doggedly impartial and benevolent, al- 
most to the point of boredom. I could 
find little real criticism in this collection, 
in spite of the fact that much of the 
music reviewed is “mediocre”. 

There is next to nothing for the 
“traditional” fan—in the world of 
Downbeat Anita O’Day is a jazz-singer 
but Sonny Terry is not. Those with 
slightly wider tastes will find descriptive 
comment on such as Henry Allen, Sweets 
Edison, Basie, Ellington, Rushing, Tatum 
and Hawkins. But most of the catering 
is to the lesser tastes; most of the music 
reviewed is of the air-conditioned variety. 

(Jack Tracey muses, “how many of 
these thousands of performances will 
stand up as music that will be enjoyed 
as readily by a Peruvian native as an 
American dilettante?” As an Australian 
native, I'd say, “Not much of it, mate, 
not much of it.”) 

“Descriptive comment” about des- 
cribes the writing here—there is no 
questioning of motive and no real in- 
vestigation of worth. The party line is 
accepted beforehand and about all you 
get is. five hundred different ways to 
describe jazz, predominantly modern, as 
tremendous, almost tremendous and 


good. 

Still. if you accept the Downbeat 
dogma that jazz, once held back by the 
ignorance and musical incompetance of 
it’s verformers, is being transformed by 
intellectually and musically _ brilliant 
young men into an art form, then you 
might find this a readable book. Being a 
content man. I didn’t. 


One star only. 
TONY STANDISH. 


BLUES ON RECORD 
Continued from page 24 


Sicepy John Estes 


Married Woman Blues/Drop Down 
Mama Brunswick 03562 

Working Man Blues (one title on the 
Dictionary of Jazz LP). 

A truly wonderful singer who died a 
year or two back. Big Bill thought very 
highly of him, and rightly so. This is the 
blues of the deep south in all its rugged 
splendour. It is about time that Bruns- 
wick issued an LP or EP by this artist! 


H Bomb Ferguson 


Feel Like I Do/My Love 
Esquire 10-372 
This is one of a number of good and 
vastly under-rated Esquire blues records 
about which not much is known. Fer- 
guson is new to me and I would urge 
Esquire to issue more of his work. 


Griffin Brothers Orchestra (vocal Tommy 
Brown). 
Weepin’ and Cryin’/The Teaser Boogie 
Vogue V2139 

I have included this as one side is 
devoted to Brown’s blues singing, with 
backing from this good coloured band 
who really know how to play the blues. 
Mr. Brown somewhat ruins what could 
have been a fine side by his gimmick of 
sobbing after every other word! A 
thousand pities—I suspect he is a good 
blues man in the modern manner. 

If readers find anv of these records 
hard to obtain I will be only to pleased 
to help them if they care to drop me a 
line at 47 Dene Vale. Withdean, Brighton 
5. Sussex. Please enclose a stamped and 
addressed envelope. 


File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 


Here is the ideal method with which to 
preserve your monthly copies of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
received, giving fuli protection and obvi- 
ating loss or damage. 

This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth, 

The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13/6 post free 


Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottoge, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


THE SECOND LINE. Illustrated magazine of the New Orleans 
Jazz Club. Jan/Feb; March/April, 1958. Price 2/3 a copy 
post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1957 complete-bound, hard board covers, 
gilt lettering on face and spine. 35/- each, post free. 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié). 
1/6 per copy. Some back issues available. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Back issues 1950-51 available, price 1/8d 
per copy, post free. Selection of back issues 1955-56 available 
at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.) 


PICK-UP. June 1947 and Sept. 1947 issues available, price 6d. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Duke Ellington, Earl Hines, Josh White. 
(on art paper), 10d. each, 2d. postage. Ma Rainey (4 
colours on art paper), 1/- each, 2d. postage. 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Big Fat Ham. Mamie's Blues. Winin’ 
Boy Blues. The Crave. The Naked Dance. The Miserere. 
Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You Knew. My 
Home Is In a Southern Town. Buddy Bolden’s Blues, 3/3 
per copy, post free. 


FROM: JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE, 


27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must he prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word 


BENNY GOODMAN DISCOGRAPHY (as reviewed July 
JAZZ JOURNAL)—SUPPLEMENT No. 3 NOW AVAIL- 
ABLE. Discography, foolscap duplicated, and Supplements 
1 and 2 still available. Prices (including postage): Disco- 
graphy and Supplements 1 and 2—5s. 0d.; Supplement 3— 
Is. Od. FRY (DISCOGRAPHY). 28 GLENBURN ROAD. 
KINGSWOOD. BRISTOL. 


TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 
records. Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to 
impresarios. 1800ft. new. plastic extended play tape from 
37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-. SOUND NEWS, 10 Clifford 
Street, London, W.1. 

SALE—1948 HOT DISCOGRAPHY, as new, offers. 122 
copies Gramophone Record Review, 45/-. 164 Mill Way, 
Bushey, Herts. 


MODERN JAZZ tape recordists living locally, contact me for 
details Jazz Tape Club. Emmerson, 84, Haynt Walk, Merton 
Park. 


TAPE RECORDISTS. — WRITE FOR’ DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDER. Discs Made from Your Tapes. — SAPPHTRE 
RECORDINGS, 195, Kings Cross Road. London. W.C.1. 


FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. 
Write for details and photos to:—EDNA HANSON, 
DENTON, MANCHESTER. 
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The Swing Shop Page 
STUPENDOUS SEPTEMBER SALE! 


ALBUM SETS OF 78’s (each complete in original cover) 


LENNIE TRISTANO TRIO—Can’t Get Started/Out on a Limb/Blue Boy/I Surrender Dear/2 others 12/6 
BECHET-SULLIVAN QT.—Panama/The Chimes/Fidgety Ft./Timothy/Got It And Gone/Sister Kate 9/6 
STAN KENTON ORCH.—Fantasy/ Willow Weep/ Art. in Bolero/Art. in Percussion/Safranski/2 others 12/6 
CLAUDE LUTER BAND—Weary Way/Panama/Sw. Lovin’ Man/S. African BI./Gatemouth/Snake Rab 8/6 
RAGTIME (Brun Campbell, Wally Rose, etc.)—Orig. Rags/Chestnut St./Maple Leaf/Easy Winners /etc. 15/6 


FLIP PHILLIPS—Flip’s Boogie/Lover/Blue Room/Lover Come Back/Don’t Take Y. Love/etc. 12/6 
MEL GRANT (Ragtime piano solos)—Rock Island/Mellow Bl./Raggin’ the Chimes/Mixin’ It Up 10/6 
BECHET-SPANIER BIG 4—Lazy R./Sw. Lorraine/4 or 5 Times/China Boy/Sw. Sue/Squeeze Me/If I 

Could Be W. You/That’s a Plenty (4 x 12” records, 2 in album) 25/- 
J.A.T.P. Vol. II—The Man I Love (3 records) 15/- 
J.A.T.P. (Unnumbered volume)—How High the Moon/Lady Be Good (3 records) 15/- 


FOLK MUSIC OF ALABAMA (Religious)—Authentic spirituals, sermon, Bible story, etc. (5 records) 39/6 
(2/- postage and packing on any order of the above) 


TO CLEAR! Empty album covers (78’s). Mostly American 12/6 per half-dozen assorted. 
Could easily be adapted to your own use by partly re-cove ‘ing. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF JAZZ STARS! Assorted packets of six 4/6. Mostly large. 


OLD MAGAZINES (incl. overseas)! Half-price bundles . . . any quantity (add 1/- postage). 


. LP’s AT GIVE-WAY PRICES ! (all foreign issues) 
BOB WILBER’S WILD CATS—Salty Dog/Once In a While/China Boy/I Can’t Say/Weary Blues/ 


When You Wore a Tulip/Old Fashioned Love / Mixed Salad 22/6 
BERNARD PEIFFER TRIO—Caravan/ Sometimes I’m Happy/ Hit That Jive, Jack/Liza/4 others 22/6 
CHARLIE VENTURA QUARTET—Blues For Two/Somebody Loves Me/Crazy Rhythm/Limehouse 

Blues/ All The Things You Are/ Blue Prelude/2 others (VG condition) 20/- 
BILLY ECKSTINE (incl. Fats Navarro, Gene Ammons, etc.)—Prisoner of Love/AIl of Me/ You Call It 

Madness/Cottage For Sale/Time On My Hands/3 others (VG-condition) 17/6 
BOB KEENE ORCH. (w. Milt Bernhardt, Maynard Ferguson, Arnold Ross, etc.)}—Dancing On The 

Ceiling/Mimi/Lady Is A Tramp/Jug Stop/Is1’t It Romantic/3 others 22/6 
ALIX COMBELLE ORCH.—Ton Mariage/Toi, Toi, Toi!/Le Petit Train/Marco Polo/4 others 17/6 
JOE TURNER (piano solos)}— Hallelujah/World On A String/Rita/Cream In My Coffee/6 others 29/6 

Have you sent yet for our new 12 page list of special LP’s and EP's? Price 1/- 

New Club Members welcomed (inland only). Write now for details, enclosing S.A.E. 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


The Swing Shop Service is unique ! Others claim . . . we substantiate ! 
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0 U E WORLD j A 
EIGHT GREAT NEW L.P’s. 


WORLD PACIFIC GOOD TIME JAZZ 


TWO GREAT BANDS 


One of America’s Top-Selling Albums 
“THE KING AND I” Bunk Johnson — Lu Watters 


Both on One LP. 
LAG 12121 


Jazz Performances by 


The Mastersounds 
LAE 12132 
WONDERFUL TRAD PIANO 


His Greatest Yet! Music to listen to 


CHICO HAMILTON DON EWELL 
By 
LAG 1213! 


THE QUINTET Vol. 3). 
LAE 12085 


VOGUE POPULAR JAZZ 
SONGS FROM SHOWS AND FILMS 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S LEADING PIANISTS 


VA 160130 STAN TRACEY VA 160130 


“SHOW CASE” 


HIS FIRST L.P.! 


DON’T MISS IT ! IT SWINGS ALL THE WAY ! 


CONTEMPORARY 
The One And Only | SUNDAY JAZZ 


BARNEY KESSEL A La Lighthouse 


“MY FAIR LADY” | 
contains “My Reverie” | Howard Rumsey’s All-Stars 


_ine-u inciudes:-— 
SHELLY MANNE— m Bob Cooper 
Shelly Manne — Andre Previn | ji iff 
BED Collette — Red Mitchell 
Buddy Collette oh itche Shorty Rogers 
Claude Williamson | Shelly Manne 
etc. wa Hampton Hanes 
No. 1 In America! Don’t Miss It! Frank Patchin 


LAC 12068 LAC 12120 


The Great Follow-Up To 


“PAL JOEY” 


LAC 12126 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD., 113 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, SW3. Tel: KNI 4256-7-8 


Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd. Borough Green, Kent. 
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